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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 


During World War II infantrymen were breaking down psychologically at 
such high rates in certain saad areas as to suggest to many psychiatric ob- 
servers that the resistance of the average man was being exceeded, that the stress 
of warfare in these areas was so great that most men exposed to it long enough 
would break down. Such studies as could be made in wartime~»s1@ seened to confirm 
these impressions, but » being based on the admission rates of entire units rather 
than upon the experience of representative individuals, were necessarily incon- 
clusive. The present study arose from our belief that the subject deserved more 
extensive exploration via the individual histories of representative combat in- 
fantrymen. Its significance extends in many directions - military, clinical, even 
theoretical. 

The logistics of manpower utilization in wartime rest upon reasonably 
well established limits of physical strength and aauvanes » and upon much less 
well determined Limits of emotional or psychological endurance. Also of military 
interest are means of increasing or restoring psychological strength. 

More generally, the subject of stress and resistance is relevant to an 
understanding of mental illness, perhaps even to an understanding of human nature. 
What are the stresses which are more than a man can stand? What ane How does 
he differ from his fellows? Ts stress largely an individual matter, a are there 
stresses that would overcome the resistance of virtually everyone exposed to them? 
Does the distribution of resistance in a population follow a curve akin to that 
for most biological eharaeteniaties , or is breakdown a random event unrelated to 


the previous experience of the individual? Or are there perhaps two kinds of men, 


ais 
Pei 
mothers, Levy sl6 data on "maternal over-protection," and Thomas'<9 data on the 


Ny, : tt " ts . : $+ : : : ‘ ° ‘ 
weaklings" and "men"? Observers of the wartime scene developed intuitive child-parent relationships in instances of schizophrenia, is convincing to many in 


answers of their own to these and similar questions raised by the broader problem 
this regard. 


of stress and resistance. It came to be generally believed, for example, that There is little or no information on the existence or nature of psy- 


every man has his breaking point, in the sense that some predetermined intensity chological stresses capable of breaking down the majority of exposed normal human 


and duration of stress, or of particular stresses, would disorganize him psy- adults. Studies of disasters?,l4 have suggested that the incidence of clinically 


chologically. Too many men with long and valorous combat service, men who had significant emotional disturbance has at times been appreciable, but none has 


received the highest awards for bravery, were brought to the hospitals with dis- demonstrated that as much as half of the exposed population was so affected. 


abling mental illness for there to remain serious doubt on this score. The There is an abundance of clinical data in the psychiatric literature which suggests 


question which remained unanswered was not whether, but what, stress would break tat. cue cultunsdiae contain infrequent stresses capable of breaking down most 


men down and in what proportions. normal adults exposed to them. However, the question remains entirely unanswered 


nae mane Desh “nown that certain chemical Suber ncons ons tack there to many students, and answered to the complete satisfaction of none. The study 


of, will produce disabling symptoms of mental iliness. The more recently ob- reported here was undertaken in the hope of contributing specific information about 


served effects of mescaline, LSD, and other hallucinogens have dramatized this combat stress in the light of these broad interests. 
knowledge. The work of Goldstein, 10 Halstead ,ll and others has clarified the 
mental or emotional effects of direct gross physical damage to the brain. 

Animal experiments? 217/520 have shown that "mental illness" can be produced at 
will in any member of certain species (rat, sheep, etc.) by exposure to a 
variety of stimuli, chiefly conflict Situations. The isolation experiments of 
Lilly!® and of Hebbl3 have suggested that all or most men exposed to marked re- 
duction of external stimuli (sound, light, touch) will develop symptoms of 
mental illness in a matter of hours. Spitz<? and others have shown that any in- 
fant who is deprived of a certain minimum of maternal care will develop mental 
illness. It is still widely debated whether certain kinds of child—parent re- 


Lationships result in mental illness in all or most children so exposed. Evi- 


dence such as Brody! 5® descriptions of the nursing behavior of a group of 


Cie 
— d Chapter Il 


METHOD OF STUDY 


The following factors were taken into account in an explicit fashion 
in choosing the sample: 
1. Type of unit, 
2. Theater of operation. 
3. Military occupation (MOS). 
4, Rank. 
5. Color. 
6. Distiaction between men who first entered combat when their 
units did and thoge'who first entered as REP eceenee to 
units already committed to combat, 
7 Interval from antry: inte combat to end,,of: war. 
8. Size of sample. 
9. Randomization, --: i 
The unit was restricted to the rifle company within infantry regiments of 
infantry divisions, in the interests of homogeneity of: stress as to“both type 
and level, ETO and MIO were chosen as theaters of ‘sufficient: size and activity — 
to be of general and enduring interest, MOS. at entry: into conbat was restricted - 
to so-called "high-risk" MOS; this was done -in order that a measure of stress 
for one man. would be as nearly equivalent for the next as possible. The choice 
is based on a published analysis of World War IL data pertaining to infantry 


divisions? and consists of the following where the average divisional rate is 


100 on the scale of relative risk: 
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SSN MOS Relative risk 
504 Ammunition handler 132 
603 Gunner ) 
604 Light machine gunner ) 134 
605 Heavy machine gunner ) 
607 Light mortar crewman ) 
651 Platoon sergeant 155 
652 Section leader | 151 
653 Squad leader 212 
745 Rifleman | 432 
746 Automatic rifleman | 280 
812 Heavy weapons NCO ) 
1607 Heavy mortar crewman ) | 134 
1812 Light weapons NCO ) 


The men in these MOS categories comprise about 75 percent of the World War II 
rifle company. Also in the interest of homogeneity was the decision to limit 
the sample to white enlisted men; an enlisted man who received a battlefield 
commission was not dropped for this reason, however, 

Separate samples were drawn for men who first sutered combat when 
their units did (original men) and those who first entered as replacements to | 
units already committed (replacements), The interest here was in providing the 
basis for a comparison as to performance in the hope that any disparity might | 
be attributed to the forces of group identification, presumably greater in 7 
original men than in replacements, The group loyalty which Sobe1 26 and. others | 
have stressed as a defense against combat anxiety is, BE coured, largely a | 
product of combat itself, Original men were further restricted to those who 
had served with the company for at least 90 days before it entered combat and 


who were with the company when it entered combat. 


—bh=— 
The interval from entry into combat to the end of the war was 


i - ETO 
restricted so as to obtain as much information per man as possible 


100 
infantry divisions were.excluded only if they entered combat less than 


3 t in {TO infant 
days before V-E Day or had previously seen combat in HTO. All MTO in ry 


| eligi if t ained in. 
divisions which entered combat. prior to 1944 were eligible if. they rem 
ij t 1 e 
the theater. at least until the landings in southern France (15 August 1944) 
i the 
Some of their experience, of course, was obtained in ETO as components of 
U. S. Seventh Army. = | 
‘On the basis of earlier studies“? it was estimated that a i oa 6) 


- Ss : V ; d that 
1,000 men in high risk MOS in rifle companies might have about 400 WIA an 
3 


: also 
there would be approximately 100 NP admissions for each BOO mats It. was 


urve 
felt that 200 to 300 NP casualties would probably suffice to define the c 


ETO 
of NP attrition. Accordingly, the size of sample was “fixed at 1,000 


: r reasons 
originals 1,000 MTO originals, and 1,000 ETO replacements. Later, for 
? 7 | | 


of éconeny,y ‘the third component was reduced to 500 BT replacenents. 

’ Finally, once the eligible divisions had been specified, random 
numbers were used to select 100 ETO companies ne ae the 675 rifle companies 
in the eligible divisions; then 10 men,-eligible on other criteria, were chosen 
from each on the-basis of. the terminal digit of the ASN. . The criteria: of 
eligibility for iff0 yielded 4, divisions from which 2 regiments. were, stricken 
(168th.and 133rd). The 168th was: dropped: because nak eee ee | 
early in North Africa; the 133rd was dropped Pecenee Rome ALY eon wae, Garay . 
diverted to special duty and another was a Japanese-American unit.- From the . 
11 eligible regiments 17 rifle battalions were chosen at random, and one of. the 
corresponding 51 rifle companies, :designated by chance, was dropped to leave a 
total of 50 rifle companies in the }TO sample. . roan Secly eucli ni tie canpany . 


20 men, eligible by the other criteria, were chosen by means of the terminal 
3 


digit of the ASN. 
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my 
Appendix I is a list of the units actually employed in the sampling. 
In the process of selection 1,988 ETO original men and 1,577 MTO a | 
oriei | ° It also shows the divisional and regimental EC*dates used in the study. 
riginal men were screened, the difference arising out of the fact that MIO , | 3 | 
Determination of the latter is subject to a small error, different sources 
payroll rosters prior to 1943 contain MOS, and thus facilitated the development | , , 
of th : often containing different dates; we have been guided chiefly by the ETO Order 
at roster, The disposition of all cases examined for eligibility is as Lan 
follows: | : of Battle?3 and by afteraction reports for divisions and regiments. 
B. Recording Basic Observations rom Individual and Unit Records 


Disposition ETO MTO ETO Most of the preeecuree used in this study are records procedures and 
- were carried out by Preecnees of the Follow-up Agency in St. Louis and 


Not identified, records not in 


file, or rec 
ners _ nee ‘ a : Washington. A coding and abstracting form (appendix IL) ad used to gather the 
unit at required time* 485 381 93 following facts for each individual: | | 
Excluded at random | 488 177 42 i Identification | 
Number used _ 1,000 1,000 500 Name, 
Total screened 1,988 1,577 644 pene, 


Complete unit. designation (division, regiment, — 


* or replacements thie 7. aaa , 
For replacements, this includes some men who had previous combat, battalion, and company). 
The sample of ETO replacements was obtained from those of the 100 II. Pertinent Dates Other Than for Temporary Departure From Unit 


sample ETO rifle companies which were in combat during the period June-September erent 


1944, 9 men being chosen at random from the replacements made to each of the 56 “BAD, World’ War rr.” | 
companies actually in combat during that period. Replacements differ from Joined study, company. 
originals, then, in that (1) only half the companies are represented, and (2) ee oe ae ee a ee 
on the average they entered combat earlier than the originals. By October, ETO err eens company (LC "date), 
hospitals were discharging into replacement channels at a rate which made it Beperacnoen se serveccss 2 S aes 
Death. 


increasingly difficult and expensive to satisfy the criterion of this study, 
that the replacement be entering combat for the first time, Accordingly, the 
selection was limited to replacements entering combat in the months of June to *We use the abbreviations EC for "entered combat" and LC. for "left combat." 
September, inclusive; the difference thus introduced between originals and 
replacements is one which can be controlled by statistical means in the 


analysis, | 


~~ 


III. Precombat Military History (World War II Enlistment ) 


Component (Regular Army, National Guard, or inductee), 
Service command of entry. 

Educational level at EAD, World War II. 

AGCT score, | 

Marital status at EAD, World War II. 

Infantry training, World War II. 

Reason for any demotion in this period. 

Convictions by courts-martial in this period,. 


List of all MOS assignments in World War II enlistment, 
and dates of same, 


IV. History During Combat Interval 


V. 


VI. 
Vit. 


VIfitI, 


Each departure from study company, or from high-risk MOS, 
for men who remained but were given different duties, 
listed as to date, unit involved, and reason for 
departure, | “ 


Each return to study company listed as to date and unit 
involved, 


Admissions to Army Medical Installations (One or More Days Lost) 


Each admission listed as to date of occurrence, date of 
disposition, and some detail as to cause. 


Grade Changes in Combat Interval 
Duty in Europe After Leaving Study Company 
Other Facts Covering World War IT Enlistment 


Individual awards, 
Unit citations. 


Type of separation. 


Cause of CDD. 


aio 
Among the dates which were set down two involve definitions peculiar 
to this study, One is the date of leaving high-risk MOS for men who remained 
in the study companies; we did not wish to overlook the fact that a rifleman, 
proven inadequate, might be assigned to a kitchen area and remain there as a 


man to 
cook's helper. We wished to be prepared to confine our study of such a 


the period in which he served as a rifleman, and to categorize his change in 


assignment as a departure from high-risk MOS. The other date is that of leaving 
the study companies (LC date). Here we were willing to overlook transfer from 
one study coupeay to another, since we had the complete combat history of each 
and every study company, but could not afford to follow men into units outside 
the sample, 

Coding and abstracting criteria were specified for each preity RUE 
only a few points require discussion here, One of these = the enpeeeeacee nen 
of infantry training, admittedly a difficult and inexact process on the basis 
of information contained in char acutes record and 201 file. we included the 
level of training in the belief that good training, not merely in the handling 
of weapons but particularly in combat tactics, increases a man’s confidence in 
his ability - survive combat and ehaveby augments his resistance to combat 
Stress. Our categories of classification were defined as follows: 

1. No infantry basic ee infantry unit training. | 

2. ineankes ake Salles. aS infantry unit training. 7 


a 3. “Infantry unit training of at least 2 months following 
any type of basic training, but not overseas. 


4.,. In addition to infantry unit training of at least 2 
months, one or more of the following types of 
"postgraduate" training: =? 
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a. Two or more months of further unit training ENCTEOAS: 
b. Participation in.unit maneuvers in Z/I maneuver area, 
c. Attended infantry NCO school. 


d. Awarded expert infantryman's badge prior to EC 
(division). 


_Training in prior enlistments and in the National Guard was Lgnored for the 
purposes of this classification. 

| | Although we might have preferred to tally all courts-martial, 
regardless beg outcome, only convictions appear uniformly in the service record; 


acquittals ; are not shown. Also, company punishment does not appear. We have, 


es « 4 
ee s we : 


therefore, ont @ partial index, albeit perhaps the best one, of overt eonflict 
with authority, | 
After the complete MOS aa was obtained, each man was classified 
as to the prior pattern of his Mos and as to MOS at EC (division). The 
classification of prior MOS Provides for combinations of these categories: 
Noncoubat MOS. _ 
Combat MOS, not high-risk. 
‘Combat MOS, high-risk, 
A list of ground combat MOS appears in appendix III. The handling of weapons 
and exposure to danger were both considered in making up this list, High-risk 
MOS are those already listed in connection with eligibility for inclusion in 
the study, | 
As evidence of MOS at entry we accepted the last recorded MOS 
designation prior to EC, whether it appeared in the service record or in the 
company morning report, provided these two sources were in agreement ; although 


we required that a man be in a high-risk MOS at EC, we did not drop men whose 
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pattern of prior MOS included noncombat MOS. As used in MTO the Scout (SSN 761) 
experienced a high risk, but not so in ETO.° Although this MOS was at first 
omitted from the list of high-risk MOS, for the MIO sample it was later added 
in such a way that a man dhe changed to this job would not be dropped as | 
low-risk, although no men were initially selected for the sample on the basis 
of 761. | 

The combat interval was defined as the calendar time period from the 
divisional EC to the man's LC date. For a replacement the divisional EC is the 
date of joining the company, regardless of the combat status of the division at 
the time. A departure was judged to have occurred whenever the man was not 
present for duty with the company, information which was obtained from the 
morning report, service record, 201 file, and individual medical records. The 
fact of departure was not difficult to ascertain, Army records being entirely 
adequate on this score. The reason for departure did, however, present some 
difficulties which merit discussion in view of the focal importance of 
departures, The categories themselves appear in table 1, which also includes, 
merely by way of illustration, the frequencies obtained in the classification 
of the final departure from the study companies. Some of the men listed there 
as departures from the study companies were, of course, serving in other combat 
units on V-E Day. 

Insofar as possible, definitions and records procedures have been 
geared to provide a bridge between the material developed in this study and 
that available from TAG and SGO sources, with preference given to TAG 
definitions in the handling of battle casualties. Otherwise, the only relevant 


criteria pertain to presence or absence from high-risk combat duty with the 


study company. In its numerica] aspects the departure pattern exhibited in 
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Table 1 
Table 1 


Classification of ETO and NTO Originals as to Reason for Final Departure 
From High-Risk Combat in 150 Study Companies | 


: ‘ 


“Number of men. . 


| ‘, Number of Hen — 


Reason for departure ETO TO 


Other medical 


Reason for departure | BIO MO - 
| - iiedical other than psychiatric, includ-~ 
co | 1,000 1,000 ing later care of wounds, physical 
Gh. andere exhaustion,and nonbattle injuries | 78 110 
AWOL and disciplinary Self inflicted wound (SIW) | OS ° 
Absent without leave (AWOL) 2 6 Rotation transfer and rest devoid of | 
Disciplinary | 3 1 any implication of inadequacy 
Battle casualties Rotation as an individual | 9 52 
POW Transferred to Z/I training cadre 8 4 
: Temporary duty at rest camp, etc. | — 1 
Prisoner of war (POW) 41 39 Assigned to another unit: combat unit io 10 12) 
WIA, IIA, and POW 30 23 | 
Killed se action (KIA) oo . 13h 138 Transfer or change of duties with possible 
Missing in action (ifIA) - not finally implication of inadequacy 
POW or KIA, includes any declared Amp@ication of inadequacy — 
officially dead 1 e MOS or duties changed to low-risk, even | : 
ie cre ere ae if unit also changed 20 62 
Wounded or injured in action (WIA, ITA) 325 182 ‘Special, detached, or temporary duty - | 
Cold injury, battle casualty 10 i no specific details given, not at _ / 4 
5 ans _ rest camp, etc. : | 2 1 
Esychiatric or psychological inadequacy | Assigned ie unit: Woncombat, i 
cia de : | for nonpsychiatric reason ee 
Psychiatric, directly 68 138 Assigned to another unit: Noncombat, - 
Psychiatric, by interpretation 1 2 reason unknown _ ; 19 58 
Return prevented by psychiatric con- ) oe ets | | | | 
ee ee ene Ge a Cessation of hostilities: V-E Day or unit | 
Assigned to another unit: noncombat withdrawn from combat in ETO or ifT0 205 22 
for psychiatric reason, not a psy- 3 ee eee ee ee 
chiatri¢ diarnosis; e. g., psycho- Other (under age, separated for minority) 1 
logical inadequacy 0 0 — 


ake 


Cable 1 is, of course, not the same as that for, say, the first departure; 
emphasis is given there to reasons for permanent withdrawal. Thus AWOL and 
departure on disciplinary grounds are of trivia] Significance as the basis of 
final departure, and battle deaths of very great importance, However, our 
purpose. in presenting table 1 is not to discuss the numerical aspects of the 
departure pattern but the problems of definition and procedure associated with 
the classification itself. Since final TAG designations were used to the 
greatest possible extent, men initially carried as MIA are here almost always 
classified as POW or KIA. POW's who were also WIA or IIA are shown separately 
in the listing. Also, if TAG classified & man as. “DOW we pieced him in the WIA 
category, so that the category KIA as used here may be thought of as 
essentially the TAG classification. Incidentally, the ratios of WIA to KIA 
are low (2.5 for ETO and 1.3 for MTO) because the table is confined to last 
departure; for all departures the ratios are 4.5 and 3.8, which are more in 
accord with the World War IT average? of 4.1 for the ground arms. The category 
WIA is combined with ITA, in conformance with TAG usage. It seemed. attractive 
to classify self-inflicted wounds (SIW) as either accidental or purposeful, but 
examination of the individual records revealed that this could rarely be done 
with confidence; in coarser groupings the SIW are included among nonbattle 
admissions, Early in the war high altitude frostbite incurred on combat 
missions was made the basis for awarding the Purple Heart, and later, when 
ground action became heavy in the winter months in the European area, there was 
some extension of this principle to ground troops; men awarded the Purple Heart 
for cold injury appear in TAG counts of WIA + ITA, and are accordingly so 


recognized here, 
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Gapartabe Ge devchiieeie eccunds are those in which a final 
psychiatric diagnosis (usually psychoneurosis) stands as the cause of ad- 
mission. In cases with more than one cause of admission the psychiatric 
diagnosis must — been primary; a man whose final cause of admission was 
given as both WIA and psychoneurosis was carried as WIA, not psychoneurosis, 
on the ground that it was the wound which cause’ his departure at the 
particular time. Such inadequate designations as "fatigue," "exhaustion," 
etc., were, following TSG coding practice, regarded as psychiatric unless 


| : | Hany 
specifically characterized as physical, Diagnoses of "concussion," "blast 


injury," etc., were accepted as WIA unless specifically changed to psychiatric 
by the medical authority actually responsible for the final designation of the 


cause of admission. All cases in which both psychiatric and WIA components 


) and . 
were present in the record were reviewed, as were all cases of concussion 
blast injury, to be sure that such cases were properly classified as to the 


probable reason for departure. .In general, our error’ hee. been not to validate 


but to reflect faithfully the definitive diagnoses made by Army medical 
officers. It would have been unwise to have attempted any such validation in 
a record study, and we considered that Brill's findings” provided sufficient _. 
biethcaieiaed that the service diagnoses were acceptable. We did, however, make © 
ae eecabelen in classifying a few departures as “Psychiatric by interpretation," 
having become iii by the pattern of symptomatology in men with two or 
more siielicetbicee lial Gieiatadiad in time. After. some study of such 


individuals the following criteria were evolved for the use of this 


classification: 
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1. The admission looks like another for the same man 
which is called frankly psychiatric, in the sense 
that the same symptomatology is involved, the 
admissions are close Cogether in time, and that 
called medical does not provide an organic 
hypothesis for the symptomatology, 

2. The admission is not explained, e. g., "no disease 
found," or only symptomatology is described, and 
there is additional information which makes 
psychiatric departure the most reasonable formu- 
lation. 


3. No evident reason for departure igs given, but man 
clearly Stays out for psychiatric reasons, 


4. Uncertainty about psychiatric diagnosis at a given 
departure is resolved by later formulation of 
situation ag psychiatric departure, although 
. precise parellelismn in symptomatology is unproved, 
Classification of departures as pevcheseris might have been extended 
to cases in which any valid psychiatric diagnosis was attached to the admission 
associated with the departure, -but we chose not to do so, It seemed of the 
utmost importance to preserve the operational significance of the reason for 
departure, and to avoid confusing the issue with cases in which psychiatric 
“symptoms became pronounced, or were noticed, only after departure from combat 
on another basis, At the same time, it wae also plain that some of the wounds 
and nonpsychiatric illnesses which withdrew men from combat were of short 
duration, and that return to combat wag prevented only by psychiatric conditions 
developing after departure, Although we were unwilling to alter the classifi- 


cation of reason for departure we decided to count separately those cases in 


which return to combat was Prevented by a psychiatric condition not itself the 


cause of departure, 


diagnoses, e. g., psychoneurosis vs. other psychiatric conditions. 
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No effort was made to distinguish various types of psychiatric 


The term 


psychiatric is used here in the sense of the SGO code for 1949, and includes 


the following disorders :}° 


_ Psychoses. 


Transient personality reactions to acute or special stress. 
Character and behavior disorders. 
Inmaturity reactions. 
Addiction. 
Disorders of intelligence. 
Psychoneurotic disorders. 
Somatization reactions. 
In this experience; of course, the overwhelming majority of psychiatric 
admissions are properly classified as: for psychoneurosis. 

Since the classification of departures as psychiatric represents the 
most basic operation in the entire study, appendix IV is: devoted to problem 
cases which were encountered in the process. 

Departures on medical grounds, other than psychiatric or battle 
casualty in disauitueseiea Sexe lumped together. Accidental injury not 
classified as IIA is’ included here together with infectious diseases, and the 
like. 

Whenever low-risk duties were assumed a man was considered to have 
departed from high-risk MOS; in practice, personnel eecoree show such changes 
only when the MOS designation was officially changed. We accepted this 
limitation only after a questionnaire investigation had satisfied us that the 


error was small. The investigation of this problem is reported in detail in 
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appendix V > which also contains copies of the questionnaire and letters used in 
approaching a sample of long-lasting men, It was argued that the discrepancy 
between fact and official record should be maximal in men who seemed to last 
longest, and therefore a sample of 534 long-lasting men was chosen for special 
study. If men were not easily located we Prepesd them in the belief that ease 
of location at this time is, at most, weakly correlated with unrecorded change 
in duties during combat. In 461 located men the response (with three mailings) 
was 79 percent; we consider this response to manifest an enduring interest in 
these problems, Using as our criterion the man's own statement of his duties 
at entry, we found to be ineligible, among those who returned the question- 
naire, 3 0 percent of the 298 original men and 1.5 percent of the 68 
eupieeeaaate. A change in duties to low risk was evident in 10.7 percent of 
the original men and in 14.7 percent of the replacements. Preliminary | 
remaining curves were then modified in the upper region of stress on the. basis 
of these changes,and it was found that the net changes in the curves were 


small, The points on these curves were found to be ag follows, without any 


ft. 


allowance for nonresponse: 


\ 
* 


ee | | Percentage of men remaini 
abaaee tarts Before correction After correction 
eee «BY questionnaire | by questionnaire 
. na MEO ETO” ' mro ETO 

O 

rigin 7 100.0 100.0 100.0 . - 100.0 
Approximately 20 percent ‘remaining | 19.0 7s 20.2 17.4 18.4 
Approximately 10 percent ' remaining 9.0 10.4 8.1 9.6 
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From this analysis it seemed plain that questionnaire information on the entire 


sample of 2,500 men would not substantially change the shape of the remaining 


curves. Since such information was costly to obtain, and in any case could not 


be obtained for more than 80 percent of the cases, it. was decided to base the 


entire analysis upon official Army records, Other studies were made, as 


reported in appendix V ,and showed that 


1. NP rates of breakdown:were little affected by the errors. 


2. The frequency of error was maximal in cases of longest 
stress, so that less error could be expected in the 
ba.ance of the sample excluded from the pilot mupertons 


naire study, 
Occasionally a man left his company for special detached or temporary 


~ 


duty with an unspecified organization, If his absence were no longer than a 


week it was ignored; otherwise, he was dropped on the date he left the study 


company. 
Some units were withdrawn from combat prior to V-E Day, and in such 


instances individual departure from combat. was disregarded on the view that the 
man remained in his unit available for combat a if. such were required. 
Explicit administrative aia of men as ‘peychologically rege. 


was looked for but never seen. Howeved: assignments to other units were 


classified with this possibility in mind; it never accounted for a final 


departure. More commonly, administrative records failed to pve: any reason 


for transfer to a noncombat unit, ; and it may ha supposed that some of sachs men 
were transferred on the basis of psychological inadequacy. In no sense, 


however, could ail such men be considered as Havide had psychiatric breakdown, 


for their inadequacy might well have antedated combat. if ‘such transfer were 
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made after a psychiatric episode, this fact was, of course, known and is fully. 


taken into account in the coding scheme, The transfers to other units, it may 
be remarked, are not reassignments through replacement depots fed by hospitals 
but transfers directly from combat status without the intervention of illness 
or injury, Deouteues for illness or injury is coded as such, 

Medical admissions were grouped in a more summary fashion than 
departures, in view of the interests prompting the study. The handling of 
medical admissions according Co commonly used codes, e. g., the International 
Statistical Classification of Diseases, Injuries, and Causes of Death, or the 
SGO modification thereof, is an expensive and time-consuming process which we 


deliberately avoided. The recording of admissions was almost entirely 


subordinated to the accounting of time away from combat. The only additional 


interests were: 


. 


1. To note psychiatric admissions prior to EC, 


2. To provide the basis for admission rates for all causes, 
psychiatric illness, and WIA during the combat interval, 


3. To note psychiatric admissions and WIA after men left | 
the study compantes, 


Accordingly, dates of admission and disposition were carefully recorded, but 
no effort was made to record or to classify admissions other than as WIA, : 
psychiatric, and other medical. To accomplish even this minimal breakdown 
accurately, however, required that any medical admission involving WIA or 


possibly psychiatric aspects be recorded in detail, Following sco procedures, 


admissions were defined on the basia of medical attention and loss of time 


from duty (at least one day), Also, complete detail as to transfers and changes 


in diagnosis was recorded for all psychiatric or possibly pévehiateic: 
admissions, and all cases with both psychiatric and WIA diagnoses were reviewed 


in connection with the SCudy of blast injury and concussion, 
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Duty in Europe prior to V-E Day, and after leaving study companies, 
was characterized on the basis of mission of unit, either combat or noncombat, 
Combat units were designated as letter companies, or units characterized as 


rifle, infantry, reconnaissance, assault, or tank, provided the word 


| | hose 
"headquarters" did not appear in their designation. In other words, we c 


| ests in the men who did 
to employ a narrow definition in keeping with our inter ; 


the fighting and took the risks. 
It may be worth noting that the records procedures defined for the 
study do not provide any real information on the personality and character 


: been 
structure of the men studied, purposes related to such information having 


excluded from the scope of the study at the time see cess ened | 

Unit data were eewtues according to a simpler plan, although its 
conceptual difficulties, touching as they do on the definition of combat and 
of stress, are not to be minimized. The following observations were made: 


Division - Each calendar day from EC to V-E Day was 


classified as a division-combat day or not so. 


Regiment - Each calendar day from EC (division) to 


V-E Day was classified as a regimental combat day 


or not so. 
Company ~ Each calendar day from EC (division) to 


V-E Day was classified as a company combat day ee 


ron ght voip ree re 
the morning report for that day, a 
Parallel information at the battalion level was obtained from company data in 
the MIO —s since the sampling plan for MIO provided for the use of all 
three rifle companies in each rifle battalion, but otherwise battalion 


observations were not themselves recorded, 
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For the division and regiment, combat was defined as follows: 


1, It (the unit) occupies a line position opposing enemy 
troops (casualties need not occur); and 


2. although the unit is not in an established line position, - 
_ 4s when in reserve, an enemy breakthrough or a rapid 
advance of friendly troops precipitates exchange of 
fire with enemy troops thus breaking through or bypassed. 


Combat activities range from mere holding and patrolling 
without meeting resistance to fending off heavy enemy attacks, 
Casualties need not, but usually will, occur, A unit may be 
carried in noncombat status even while it sustains casualties, 
provided that neither criterion 1 nor criterion 2 is satisfied, 
For example, an enemy plane attack on a unit in reserve may 
produce casualties or an occasional enemy shell may cause casu- 
alties in a unit in reserve status. 


It was occasionally found that a regiment (or battalion), normally an organic 


part of one division or regiment, had been detached and temporarily assigned 


to another, In that event, the men involved were credited with the experience 


of the division (or regiment) to which the regiment (or battalion) was 
attached, 

‘In the morning report there is mention of any casualties or other 
personnel changes by name, and such avedtacace dated both as to occurrence 
and reporting, For all 150 study companies, moraiae reports were system= 
atically reviewed and each calendar day classified on the basis of the 
occurrence of battle casualties: that is, a company combat day eer on which 
the company sustained casualties, For this purpose, battle casualties were 
defined as KIA + WIA (and IIA) + MIA; the last were included because the 
morning report contains only a provisional classification, and many men later 
called KIA are shown in the morning report as MIA, In effect, by adding the 
three categories as they appear on the morning report,we have the equivalent of 


KIA + WIA (and IIA)’+ POW + MIA as these designations are used by TAG,!,22 
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By abstracting the number of eaeuertees in =u company we hoped to 
give er to the intensity of combat as distinguished from its duration. We- 
found it necessary, for reasons of economy, to adopt a shortcut procedure 
which, however, is virtually as good as that to which one is first led in 
attempting. to. count battle casualties, On the morning report for any day may 
appear the casualties occurring on that day and on certain earlier days, and 
the disparity is such that, in working from microfilm copies of morning reports, 
it becomes a slow and tedious task to build up a count of casualties by day of 


occurrence, while that for day of report is ready at hand. Accordingly, we 


chose a sample of six MIO companies for one month each, over the period July 
1943-May 1944, There were in all 324 casualties occurring in this period, the 


reporting of which was as follows: 


| Day of report _ ~ Cumulative percentage 


Same day as occurrence | 63.0 
1 day after . | — 85.2 
2 days after | 89.8 
3 days after | 96.0 
4 days after. | 97,8 
> days after | 98.2 
6.days after a 99.4 


It was concluded, therefore, that the day of reporting would provide an 
adequate basis for count ing the intensity of the casualty experience. However, 
the classification of calendar days as combat days or not such, was kept on a 
date-of-occurrence basis. _ | . 

mo." At the suggestion of Lieutenant Colonel Stephen W. Ranson, MC, we 


initially endeavored to study changes in officers in the 150 study companies, 


’ in the thought that information about the inadequacy of officers, as evidenced 


by psychiatric breakdown, SIW, reassignment to regimental headquarters, etc., 


ae 


might be of value in studying the chance of breakdown. Officer changes proved 
exceedingly numerous, however, and after finding in the records of a small 
sample no real information about the reasons for such changes, we early ceased 
to study them, 

Qualitative aspects of combat were entirely ignored in the plan for 
the study, both on the grounds of cost of obtaining adequate data on small 
units and on the view that in any case their significance lies very largely in 
their effect on the casualty rate, As already noted, there igs ample statistical 
evidence that NP rates for combat divisions are very much a function of casualty 
rates. On the average, such rates correlate at the level of about +.75. Since 
they represent the experience of Cactical units in which the process of 
attrition and replacement destroys calendar time as a measure of duration of 
stress, their correlation measures only that part of the effect of combat which 
derives from its intensity as distinguished from its duration. However, apart 
from the correlation between WIA and NP rates, we are aware of no numerical 
estimate of the importance of combat stress in producing psychiatric casualties, 
but do assert our belief that Other forms Os external stress are of compara- 
tively minor importance, It is certainly true that psychological breakdown 
would be extremely infrequent among such men in a situation far removed from 
combat and from the prospect of participation in it, 
Statistical Tools and Analytical Approach 

The conceptual framework of the study is the Simple one set forth 
in the discussion of stress, resistance, and breakdown which appears in the 
introduction, and needs no further elaboration here, It may, however, be use~- 
ful to define those tools and methods which we have used that are not altogether 
routine. Of particular interest are the indices of stress and the adaptation 
of life-table and related techniques to the requirements of this particular 


study. 
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The indices of stress dictated the records procedures already 


described for abstracting the combat history of units of various size. In 


utilizing this material to measure the stress endured by the individual, it 


was, of course, necessary to bring to the unit-experience the dates on which 
he was actually present for duty in a study company. In counting time and 
casualties to provide these measures of stress for the individual, the point 
of origin was taken as EC (division) for the original man, and for the 
replacement it was the date of joining the Scape: By definition, the latter 
date is not earlier than EC (division). The terminal point for any count for 
an individual is his day of departure from the study company. The specific 
indices, then, which were used uniformly for each individual are: 


1. Calendar days following EC (division) or date of joining 
the company, . 


2. Divisional combat days, similarly counted. 
3, Regimental combat days, similarly counted. 
4, Company combat days, similarly counted. 
5. Company casualties (KIA + WIA (including LIA) + MIA/ 
reported in the morning report, accumulated as days 
are accumulated, 
| 6. Battalion combat days, i. e., those days on which one 
or more of the component companies experienced a 
company casualty day, similarly counted. 
Appendix VI shows precisely how two of these indices were arrived at. in one 
particular case. | | 
Life-table procedures 7,24 are especially well adapted to the — 
estimation of the likelihood that an individual will survive or remain in a 
given status after any period of time, and have been extensively used here. 


However, our primary interest here is not in all departures from combat but in 


only those classified as psychiatric in nature. Following procedures developed 
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applied psychiatric loss rates to the aggregate exposure of men who actually 
were lost earlier for other reasons. The difference, 37 men, is our estimate 
of the additional breakdowns which would have occurred among the 00 men if 
other forms of attrition had not intervened first. An implication of our 
computation, for example, is that the 70 men lost in interval 1 for 
nonpsychiatric attrition would have faced in interval 2 the psychiatric loss 
rate of 17.49 per 1,000. It is true that the 70 did not break down in interval 
1, and that they differ from the 1O who did, but they share this characteristic 
with the 900 who survived interval 1 entirely and from whom the 15 psychiatric 
losses were drawn. If there is any error at all in this procedure it lies in 
the possibility that some of the 90 losses on nonpsychiatric grounds are 
masked psychiatric losses, i. e., that such cases would be called psychiatric 
if the full facts were known, or that breakdown in interval 2 was actually 
more likely than we estimate from the experience of men who actually reached 
interval 2. Obviously such an error would tend to make our calculated results 
conservative, i. @., we should then underestimate psychiatric attrition, but 
there is no practical way even to investigate this possibility. It will seem 
real perhaps to those who believe that Some of the KIA are suicides, or that 
Some of the departures classified as medical are truly psychiatric in nature, 
but to others it will appear a strained concept. In any event, we have had 

no hesitation in making the assumption, especially since alternatives would 
increase the estimates of psychiatric attrition. Any alternative would require 
an estimate of the frequency with which nonpsychiatric casualties are 
erroneously classified as Such, 7 of the differential risk of later 
psychiatric breakdown which such cases must endure, and such estimates are 


surely inaccessible in material of this kind. 
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In the example in table 2, it may be noted, we have followed the 
actuarial convention of regarding as a loss from observation any attrition. 
attributable to causes other than those of our immediate interest. When the 
interval of exposure is appreciable, say one year, this procedure has much 
to recommend it; men who die of cardiovascular disease during a year may with 
real justification be considered to have been exposed to the risk of dying of 
cancer, say, for an average of only half the year. Here, also, when we are 
dealing with grouped intervals of any length we have considered this convention 
a reasonable one to follow. However, in some of our calculations we have used 
intervals of a single combat day, ard in these computations have not made the 
adjustment for two reasons: | 

1. The notion that tie KIA, say, are exposed to the chance of 
psychiatric breakdown for only half the day seems 
Somewhat forced; and 

@ the daily rates of attrition, on the order of 25 per 1,000 
per day for all causes and 5 per 1,000 per day for 
psychiatric causes, are small enough so that the 
adjustment of daily data results in inconsequential 
(one to two percent) changes. 

As may be suggested by table 2, the calculation of life-table values 
is often laborious and we have frequently found it convenient to employ one 
shortcut which, in our material, is often a valid one. Part of the value of 
the life-table method derives from its. ready adaptation to changing loss rates; 
if rates are changing rapidly one obtains, from an actuarial calculation 
recognizing such detail, a curve which differs markedly from one which may 
be calculated from a constant, average rate. Such curves will, of course, 
cross, but otherwise will provide very different pictures of the loss process. 


Figure 1 shows the difference in results, based on data in table 2. By 


machine methods it is comparatively easy to calculate an average attrition 
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rate,and it is a great saving in labor of calculation if such rate may be 
used in calculating the proportion of men remaining at any point on the 
time-interval (or stress) scale. At one point in the analysis we undertake 
to investigate the Significance of various preservice and precombat military 
characteristics in producing psychiatric attrition, and to do so on any scale 


requires a Simpler technique than the Calculation of a complete life-table by 


actuarial methods. Therefore, we investigated our material in the preliminary 


Stages and found that, although in the MfO material the NP attrition rises 
rapidly with increasing Stress, for both ETO and MIO samples a sufficiently 
good fit is obtained with an average rate calculated for the region in which 
the bulk of our experience is concentrated, Accordingly ,we have made extensive 
use of average rates of psychiatric breakdown in the belief that similar 
results would have been obtained from a more time-consuming actuarial approach. 
The region of stress thus averaged represents about 85 percent of the ETO 
material and 77 percent of the MrO material, and the two samples have about 
the same average rate of breakdown in this period, so that one is encouraged 
to combine ETO and MIO data when larger Samples are required. 

Finally, from a life-table eaicuiiatien Such as that exhibited in 
table 2,one obtains estimates of the number of men who drop out in Successive 
intervals and, when obtained in this Study from psychiatric attrition rates, 
we have created from such estimates a distribution of men as to resistance to 
Stress. Thus,in colum ? of table 2 we see that there are 10 men with so 
little resistance that they were unable to survive the first interval, an 
estimated 17 who completed one but failed to complete two intervals, etc., as 
far as this table goes. The extent to which the distribution can be specified 
Will depend on the attrition rates and on the duration of the experience; in 


the present study the most one can hope for is to define the greater part of 
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the distribution. We could hope to classify substantially all men as to 


resistance if our experience were so prolonged that substantially no men 

were able to survive it without breakdown. We. can state categorically in 
advance that such is not the case here. A more hopeful view might be taken 

if the rate of psychiatric attrition proved to be constant over the region 

of our actual experience and if we felt confident in our ability to extrapolate 


beyond that region. 


. Choice of an Index of Stress: for Routine Work 


Although the facilities available to us made it possible to study 
psychiatric attrition as a function of each index of stress, in the study of 
preservice and certain military factors for their effect upon psychiatric 
attrition, it was usually necessary to restrict our attention to a Single 
index. At the outset, therefore, we prepared some preliminary tables which 
were designed to assist us in selecting one index from among the five 
available for both the MTO and ETO samples (battalion combat days being 
unavailable for ETO), except that calendar time per se was not seriously 
considered in making this selection. In advance of creating these tables, we 
proceeded on the view that the most useful index might well be that for which 
the rate of psychiatric attrition proved to be the function rising most 
rapidly. In proving to ourselves that this view was too narrow we obtained 
some valuable information. about the stress indices. 

As a first step we subdivided our ETO and MTO samples of original 
men into decile groups for each index, i. e., the 10 percent with the lowest 
stress rating prior to departure, the next 20 percent, etc., and for each found 
the number of first departures on psychiatric eer (excluding from this 


category men whose departures were nonpsychiatric but who failed to return 


333: 
on psychiatric grounds) and compared the indices of stress in this way. If 
psychiatric departures in general (first and subsequent) bear a fixed ratio 
to all departures, then first psychiatric departures will probably not be so 


related unless subsequent departures are negligible. The data of the three 


Samples on this point are as follows: 


_ Number of psychiatric departures 


First 
Sample Total Percent 
Number of total 
Originals 
ETO. | 117 6h 55 
MEO 169 51 30 
Replacements 60 hh 73 
Total 346 159 Lé 


| 
When subsequent psychiatric departures are appreciable, the ratio of first 
psychiatric departures to total departures will tend to be higher at the 
beginning of the experience and lower at the end. Although these considerations 
Suggest that the constant ratio is not a good basis for comparison with actual 
data when first departures are used, at least we know the directional change 
produced in the ratio by taking first psychiatric departures. Ona 

cumulative chart of first psychiatric departures against all departures, as 
Shown in figure 2, a fixed ratio is represented by a diagonal line. If all 
psychiatric departures bore such a relationship to departures for all reasons, 
the line for first departures would curve upwards as the ETO curves do, but 


starting sooner and climbing most rapidly at first. It does not appear, 


therefore, that either first or all psychiatric departures are proportional 


to all departures in the ETO material. In MO the situation is very different; 


first psychiatric departures increase most rapidly toward the end of the 


experience. 


Cumulative Number of First Psychiatric Departures Related to Cumulative Percentage 


of Departures For All Causes, For Each Stress Index, by Theater, Original Men Only 


Figure 2. 
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Figure 2 is most valuable, however, for its suggestion that the 
particular choice of stress index may make very little difference, in the 
end, upon our estimates of psychiatric attrition and its relation to other 
attrition. It also leads us to expect differences between the ETO and MTO 
material; in the former the first psychiatric departure occurred early, in 
the latter late. But such extraneous factors as length of pasatssueenepienes 
and performance in returning psychiatric casualties to duty also produce such 
differences, so that their explanation must be sought by other methods. 

From the same tables we then proceeded to calculate rates of first 
psychiatric departures for each index. These are summarized in figures 3 to 7, 
where the vertical scale gives the rate of first psychiatric departure and 
the horizontal scale the particular stress indices. Each rate plotted Hives P 
for all the experience in that region of ‘the stress scale, the number of 
departures per 1 ,000 units (either man-days or battle casualties) of exposure. 
Figure 2 provides a graphic summary of the rates based on company days. In 
all three groups of cases (replacements riot shown in figure 2) the rate is 
low at the beginning of the stress scale and-rises until a point is reached 
in the region of 20 to 30 company combat days, after which the rate for ETO 
cases declines precipitously and that for MTO remains at the same high level. 
The decline in the ETO rate is thought to reflect the change in morale 
associated with the approach of V-E Day, as discussed more fully below. The 
MTO experience was essentially completed long before the vista of V-E Day 
could exert any influence. The trend for MP0 is really in doubt after day 
70 or 80, as exposure declines so rapidly that any calculated rates are 
unreliable. Table 3 presents the full detail on this index. It will be noted 
that after day 80 only h7 men were exposed, and that only breakdowns 


occurred in this small experience in comparison with 5 or 10 which would be 
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Figure 3. Average Number of First Psychiatric Departures per 1,000 Original Men 


per Company Combat Day for Quintile Groups Having Indicated Ranges 
of Stress (Company Combat Day), by Theater 
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Figure 3. Average Number of First Psychiatric Departures per 1,000 Original Men 


per Company Combat Day for Quintile Groups Having Indicated Ranges 
of Stress (Company Combat Day), by Theater 
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Figure 4. Average Number of First Psychiatric 
Departures per 1,000 Original Men per 
Division Day for Quintile Groups Having 
Indicated Ranges of Division Time, by Theater 
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Figure 5. Average Number of First Psychiatric 
Departures per 1,000 Original Men per 
Regiment Day for Quintile Groups Having 


Indicated Ranges of Regiment Time, by Theater 
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expected if the rate continued to climb. In the MIO sample final departures 
after 70 to 79 company combat days occurred, on the average, in December 19h). 
Final departures after 80 to 99 company combat days occurred, on the average, 
in February 1945. The exposure after day 80, therefore, was for the most part 
after 1 January 195, and may also have been subject to the same dntiuences 
which seem to affect the ETO experience after the Battle of the Bulge. Data 
in this region of stress are extremely difficult to obtain and efforts to 
supplement the sample to this end have not been successful. At issue also is 
the actual duty of the 47 men who lasted longest: Was their exposure actually 
at the high-risk level? The number is so small in relation to the entire 
Sample that it approaches the order of the error of the determination of | 
high-risk duty as we have been able to determine it. This problem is also 
discussed more fully below. 

The choice of an index for the MEO material is evidently an 
arbitrary one; in each instance the rate of breakdown increases rather 
rapidly. The ETO material is more complex and by that token much less 
satisfactory. In only one index is there any real movement of the type | 
manifest in the MTO material » and in.all there is a precipitous decline in 
the upper region of stress. Except for this decline the ETO and MYO, rates 
for psychiatric departuresare fairly similar if company days are used, and 
otherwise not. With these considerations in mind we chose as er for 
routine testing of correlated factors the company combat ay. | 

The difference between the ETO and the MO data Shown in 2 figures 
3-7 does, of course, touch upon the central problem of the study, namely: the 


estimation of rates of breakdown over the accessible range of stress, and 


3 . 
i 
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merits further examination at this point. Alternative formulations to that 
already expressed include the following: 


(1) The MfO pattern is the valid one, 


and the ETO sample 
just happens to be exceptional. 


(2) The valid pattern is indica 


ted by the ETO experience, 
and the MIO is exceptiona 


If the ETO pattern were the valid one, it would Suggest that there is a 


considerable set of men with extremely high resistance, whereas the MTO 


pattern contains no such Suggestion. 


When the calendar time equivalents of the company combat day scales 


are worked out, we find that Company day 35 corresponds to some time in 


February 19h5 for the ETO experience, and to about 1 May 194) for the mo. 


The experience of the MTO originals was about 95 percent complete 


1945. Figure 8 gives the data of figure 3 on the equivalent calendar time 
Scale. Plainly, 


by 1 January 


the ETO and MTfo discrepancy as to breakdown may arise out 


of their different placement in calendar time. Fortunately, only 16 percent 


of the experience of the ETO originals falls into the period of 35 or more 


combat days, i. e., February to April 19), Whether, in fact, calendar time 


provides a clue to.the discrepancy must be sought independently elsewhere. 


The best material for such an exploration consists of unit data as summarized~0 


from routine medical reports for field armies and infantry divisions. An 
analysis of these data appears in appendix VII, and only the main conclusions 
need be stated here, viz.: 


de ‘For each of the four field armies in ETO, 
of psychiatric admissions to wounded declines after the 
Battle of the Bulge, whereas for the Fifth Army in MIO the 


ratio: seems fairly well sustained over the entire period 
of the war, 


the average ratio. 


2. When representative U. S. First Ar 


my divisions entering combat 
in June, in July, in Uecember, and in January are studied 

as to their ‘NPAMA ratios, their values fall well alon 

the average line for the First Army; the decline in 19 

is not obviously a product of the introduction of fresh 
divisions. 


Rate of First Psychiatric Departure by Calendar-Time Equivalents 


Figure 8. 
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3. When the weekly experience of the ETO field armies is 

divided into 1944 and 1945 portions, and for each portion 

a regression line calculated to express the average 

relation between NP and WIA admissions, it is found 

that during 1945 NP rates rise much less slowly with 

mounting WIA rates than during 1944. ‘NP admissions 

increase at an average rate of 0.21 and 0.13 admissions 

per WIA in these two periods, respectively. 
The above facts are interpreted here as indicating that in ETO especially the 
approach of V-E Day cast a ray of encouragement before it, beginning about 
January 195, and effectively reduced psychiatric attrition below its usual 
level considered in relation to intensity of battle casualties. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that the ETO experience from company combat day 35 on 
contains an artifact created by the particular historical setting studied, and 
is thus unreliable and misleading as a basis of generalization for our present 
purpose, however interesting and significant otherwise. 

The various indices of stress were also investigated by imeans of a 
correlation analysis. In this analysis a man's value on one stress index is 
correlated with his value on another, at final departure. The correlation 
coefficients thus obtained appear in table and range from +.73 to +.98. 
That is, the indices are quite highly intercorrelated. In both theaters 
company casualties are least well correlated with other indices. They are, 
however, well correlated (.89 and .92) with company combat days. These 


coefficients suggest 3 conclusions: - 


1 The bulk of the information contained in any one index 
is also contained in each of the others. 


2 Division and regimental combat days have comparatively 
little information beyond that contained in calendar 


days, whereas company days and company casualties have 
more . 


3 Company days and company casualties are so highly correlated 
that neither can contain a great deal of information 
excluded from the other. 
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Table | 
The correlation diagrams produced in the process just described 


Linear Correlation Coefficients Between Pairs of Indices of Stress by 
B | 


Theater, Based on Experience of Original Men at Final Departure contain some additional information which will be useful in connection with 
One a ; the establishment of an operating basis for rotation policy and with various 
Stress index | 
Stress Combat days ompany analyses of battle casualties. These ancillary data appear in appendix VIII. 


index Division Regiment Battali | 
1on Compan casualti , | 
eo Vompany __casualties _ Although the ETO and MIO correlation coefficients between company — 


1. ETO units in sample | 
ee han 
combat days and company casualties are fairly high, it seemed possible that — 


Calendar time 98 97 
: 83 ; 
Division davs 8 ' the chance of breakdown might be somewhat more closely estimated if account 
y 2 82 | 
Regimental days ” were taken of both indices. Accordingly,some exploratory tables were run © 
7 83 13 
Battalion days _ _ to test this notion. Each table takes departures within fixed intervals of 


one stress index and distributes these departures in detail on the second 
Company days sh 3 


2. MPO units in sample : - index. If one considers two Supcee indices jointly, they may be considered 
Calendar time 78 79 79 78 m as a plane surface over which men move by various paths. Io the extent that 
Division days 2 98 96 a ” the two indices are correlated ,the possible paths are fewer and larger 
Regimental days = 96 a ™ numbers tend to follow similar paths. The coding procedures for this study 
Battalion days ; 7 . do not take such paths into account, but provide per enen one index at 
ee .. a time, in the form of the line on the surface where the man Masuat departure. 


One can, therefore, know both coordinates of men on this surface only at the 
a point of departure. 

| | | One method of analyzing two indices of stress would be to subdivide © 
the plane surface aaa te calculate for these subdivisions rates of psychiatric 
breakdown per unit of surface area. One could then follow, for fixed values 
on ae index, any change in rates of breakdown corresponding to different 
values of the other index. However, ne accurate calculation of such rates — 
would require knowledge of all the paths over the Surface which men actually — 
took, whereas we know accurately only the coordinates of men at eT eee | 


of departure. The feasible procedure is to tabulate departures for various 


ny hy ee 

subdivisions of the surface area, but to substitute the proportion of 
departures classified as psychiatric for the rate of psychiatric breakdown 
is the kind of substitution which is not often valid. Tt would be valid if 
the number of departures falling into any subdivision of the plane surface 
were proportional to the exposure~base which properly constitutes the 
denominator for the rate of psychiatric breakdown. For departures for all 
causes to be proportional to the exposure-base for any subdivision of the 
surface area, it is required that the rate of attrition for all causes be 
constant. Now, although it is impossible to calculate such attrition rates 
over the plane surface, they are easily calculated along any one axis of 
classification. That the latter are fairly constant is clearly demonstrated 
by figure 9 which is a plot, on a semi-~log scale, of the number of men exposed 
to the risk of first psychiatric breakdown at Successive intervals of combat 
days. A constant loss rate will produce a straight line function on such a 
scale, so that the approximately linear form of these curves provides support 
for the use of the proportion of departures classified as psychiatric in lieu 
of actual rates of psychiatric breakdown. 

With the above justification we may study the data on departures 
to learn whether one of the indices contains a Significant amount of 
information, not contained in the other, about the chance of psychiatric 
breakdown. Since psychiatric departures are not very numerous, it is not 
seal to subdivide the plane surface into very many rectangles. For fixed 
values of one index, therefore, it was decided to subdivide the other into 
two parts such that the number of departures for all causes would be as 
nearly equal as possible. For example, in the ETO data, the interval 07-09 


company days was taken as fixed, and the 105 departures falling into this 


Number of Men Exposed to First Psychiatric Breakdown Over Range 


a of Stress, Company Combat Days, by Theater 
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interval were subdivided into 52 in the region of 00 to 42 company casualties, 
and 53 in the region of 43 or more company casualties. Among these 105 
departures there were 10 classified as psychiatric, and it develops that 5 
fall in the region of 00 to 2 casualties and 5 in ‘the region of 3 or 

more casualties. That is, if we know that company casualty days were 07 

to 09, the additional mawiedae of company casualties tells us nothing further 
about the rate of psychiatric breakdown. Table 5 gives a summary of available 
data on the two indices when company days are fixed and company casualties 
allowed to vary. Table 6 is parallel, with the roles of the two indices 
reversed. Not all ETO cases were tabulated for this purpose, attention being 
confined to regions in which cases were relatively concentrated, but all MrO 
cases were studied in this way. In neither table is there any Suggestion 
that, for fixed values on one index, the chance of breakdown increases as the 
value of the other increases. Bither index seems equally good for our 
purposes here, and neither is able to add substantially to the information 
contained in the other. The choice of company days as the index for routine 
work is to this extent an arbitrary one. 

An additional question of interest, unapproachable via indices of 
stress which accumulate casualties or time in days, concerns the characteristics 
of the day of breakdown itself. Is it-characteristically’a day of high 
casualty incidence? Calendar days of breakdown were tabulated, eee Ge, 
as to number of casualties given on the morning report for that day. As 
noted earlier, the morning peverb ices dou wive an ened count of seas 
by day of occurrence and is by that token a less efficient instrument of 
investigation than one would want. On the average about 63 percent of the 
casualties actually occurring on any one day are reported on that day, 22 


percent the following day, and so forth. However, there is no evidence that 


—Lidy 
-43~ Table 6 
Table 5 | Total Departures and Psychiatric Devartures, by Company Days 
: | and by Company Casualties at Departure, Original ETO and i‘TO Samples: 
— Departures and Psychiatric Departures, by Company Uays ee ee See ane aes en ere a 
and by and Casualties, Original ETO and MTo Seaenene 
ompany Days Fixed and Casualties Varied 


‘ Company casualties Low company days “~“jiieh company days 
cairn OER. : URINE auURememaspeeome ee | at Total Psychiatric Total § Psvchiatric | 
ee a meanness atpeenee sentir, 7 vf ; ’ 
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88 h 18 h : | 
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re : at t hy 7 Xe) 2 as percent of total | ll. 8.6 
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1 58 52 10 50 1S a se 
4o- | 
. 29 7 29 10 00-08 : rr ae : nd h 
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: 1? 6 19 h 21-41 «61 6 h2 6 
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otal 317 35 315 so 50L 76 423. 65 42-68 889 A 70 12 
Be 69-94, 51 8 ho LO 
Psych. d + ! 
Bi sie ee ap 11.0 | | 7o-1h? 37 4 59 LU, 
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218-454 — 29 9 65 16 
Total : 421. 5 563 | ef 
Psychiatric departures | 


as percent of total 
departures 13.1 17.1 
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the degree of incompleteness varies with the number of casualties actually 
occurring, so that there is no reason to believe that a comparison of days 
having breakdowns and other days would be biased. Accordingly, the morning 
report counts were tallied for the calendar day of breakdown and for adjacent 


days, with the following average results: 


Average number of casualties per company per calendar day 
Day of Day Two days Day Two days Entire 


Sample breakdown before before after after experience 


MTO 2.18 1.58 1.44 1.99 1.35 0.60 
ETO 6.37 S627 3.18 CS % 1.44 


* Not tabulated, 


These averages suggest that the day of breakdown generally occurs in a combat 


period and that casualties on that day are, especially in ETO, higher than 
sr adsecen days. However, any indicated discrepancy is perhaps not so large 
aS one might expect if sheer instantaneous intensity of danger alone made 
combat unendurable for some men. Behind the individual averages, of course, 
is a highly variable experience; the distributions of calendar days by number 
of casualties begin high at 0 casualties and decline rapidly as the number of 
casualties increases, with a long tail reaching zero only in the region of 50 
casualties per company per day. In the ETO sample 34 percent, and in the MTO 
61 Percent, of the days of breakdown had no battle casualties reported: on 
only 26 percent of the ETO days of breakdown, and 4 percent of the MTO, were 
more than 10 battle casualties reported per company per day. For the ETO 
experience statistical tests leave no doubt that the day of breakdown was _ 
usually one involving more casualties than either of the two preceding days, 


but in the MTO experience the discrepancy is wel] within the range of chance. 
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Chapter IIl 


FINDINGS 


Introduction 
Although the focal point of the study is psychiatric attrition, 


a considerable body of information has incidentally been gathered on 

attrition as a whole and on the combat experience of units of various 

size. This ancillary material is also of intrinsic interest and it 
makaiek to include it in the complete report on the study. Further, 

the attrition abn as a whole pia eee a necessary background for the 
enero ie of psychiatric attrition and for the estimation of its relative 
Significance, and is itself an integral part of the information needed for 
calculating the replacement costs of various rotation policies. Certain 
aspects of ‘ia unit data have already been presented in chapter II. and in 
appendices VIII and IX, and others will be presented at a later point. 
Following the analysis of psychiatric attrition we plan to estimate the 
resistance sietipetion in the fashion already described, and to present: 
(1) data on unit eniation in psychiatric attrition; and (2) some data from 
the questionnaires concerning the relation between morale and psychiatric 


casualties. The application of these findings to the problem of rotation 


is discussed in a later chapter. 


B. Overall Pattern of Attrition 


For the purpose of portraying attrition as a whole, the classification 


of departures was abridged to the following actual. losses by attrition: 


KTA | 
Other battle losses 


Medical losses 
All other losses 


iy 


Men who were reassigned to other combat units, or who remained in their units 


on V-E Day, are handled not as losses by attrition but as losses from 


observation, 


the same as the rate in men whose entire experience is known. Before 


exhibiting these tables it may be useful to examine the total counts for 
final departures grouped into these more Summary classes, as may be done 
from table 7, which also shows the considerable number in the ETO sample 
remaining in their units on V-E Day, and the number in the MTO sample 

reassigned to other units. Otherwise table 7 is of interest primarily in 


exhibiting the ETO attrition pattern as one of battle casualties, essentially, 


and the MfO as a much more mixed pattern. Psychiatric attrition is far more 


important in MPO than in ETO on this overall basis, which takes no account 


of variation in stress. 


In figure 10 appear the basic data on the broad classes of attrition 
for the two groups of original men shown in relation to company days. The 


complementary scales at the left and right sides are, respectively, for men 


remaining and for losses. Losses are shown in cumulative fashion over time 
; 


and by company combat day 100 amounted to 785 per 1,000 in ETO and to 83h in 


MPO. The cumulative losses at any point on the stress scale are further 


subdivided as to type. Thus at day 100 the losses in ETO are as follows, | 


per 1,000 entering combat: 


Type of 


attrition, neal ee 

ia ook doa tosses 

ia 13) 13h 

Other battle 123 ocr 

Disease and nonbattle injury - 16h 721 
Other 6h; 785 


That is, we assume that their rate of loss by attrition is ° 


shes 


Table 7 


Percentage Distributions of Last Departures as to Reason for Last Departure, by Theater 
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It is the cumlative figures in the right-hand column which are plotted in 
figure 10 so that the figures in the left-hand colum appear on the cuart as 
vertical distances between lines. Because most of the men carried in figure 
10 as "not yet lost" to combat were, however, lost from observation by virtue 
of transfer to another combat unit or by the advent of V-E Day, such a 
presentation does not adequately reflect the probability of loss to combat 
calculated for all combat units and without regard for the intervention of 
V-E Day. The numbers so transferred and remaining on V-E Day are as follows, 


for original men: 


Bro MO 

Remaining on V-E Day 205 22 

Transferred to other 10 12h 
combat units , 

Total 215 14.6 


Figure 10 does, however, give an accurate picture of the facts observed for 
the 2,000 men in relation to the 150 companies studied here. Showing these 
losses on a time scale, as in figure 10, points up the rapidity with which 
they occur. By company day 29, for example, 79 percent of the ETO and 6, 
percent of the MTO Losses had already occurred. The concentration of losses 
at the low end of the stress scale is, of course, a reflection of the fact 
that attrition rates are both high and fairly uniform over the stress scale: 
The casualties are large at the outset when most of the men are exposed, and 
fall off rapidly as they leave. 

A more useful portrayal of attrition, as has already been indicated, 
results from the use of life-table procedures to cope with such losses from 


observation as the men who were transferred to other combat units and men 


Figure 10. Cumulative Final Departures (Except to Other Combat Units) at 


Successive Points on Stress Scale, by Reason for Departure, 
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who remained in their units on V-E Day... Figure 11 does this for the final 
departures of the two samples of original men. When life-table procedures 
are used one finds that the aggregate losses to combat by day 100 amount to 
about 96 percent of both original cohorts. The line labeled "all causes" 
gives this information over the observed range of stress measured in company 
combat days. The other lines provide parallel estimates of the impact of each 
type of attrition, assuming it alone were operative. -Thus, if KIA were the 
only cause of permanent withdrawal from combat one would expect 37 percent of 
the ETO sample and 32 percent of the MIO sample to have been killed. If we 
abstract from figure 11 — information for all the varieties of attrition 
tabulated there we have, for day 60, the complements of the survival curves 


Shown there: 


Estimate’ atterition by aay 6 Cy, per thousand 


nd 
KITA 276 268 
Disease and nonbattle injury | 39 500 
Total battle | 730 570 
All causes 862 860 


The estimates for the various classes of attrition are ae cae Since 
each was obtained on the assumption that no other type of attrition was 
operative ’ but they are otherwise comparable. Psychiatric attrition ; of 
course, is a component of the category labeled "disease and nonbattle injury. it 
Since it was not feasible to work out the ‘stress elements of any 
experience men had after leaving the 150 study companies ’ the data shown here 
tend to exaggerate slightly the extent to which withdrawals were permanent 


losses to combat. We do, however, know how often, after leaving the 150 study 


ee 


companies, men served in other combat units.* This information is shown in 
table 8 and indicates that the problem of subsequent duty in other combat 
units is a minor one in ETO, although an appreciable one in MfO. However, 
of the 132 MfO men with subsequent duty in other combat units 12h, and of 
211 183 men in all three samples with such duty 140, were men who were 
transferred directly to other combat units with no intervening hospitalization. 
In our method of calculation these men are not regarded as having departed from 
combat, but as lost from observation and therefore subject to the attrition 
rates calculated for the known experience. Since,apart from outright transfers 
to other combat units, only 43 men out of all 2,500 saw combat experience in 
other units after having been classified as final departures from the Study 
companies , it is plain that this factor is of no particular consequence here; 
our sample of 150 study companies gives us a reliable estimate of attrition 
generally. 

Finally, Since the end of the war interfered to some extent with 
the return of an to their units from hospital, it is plain that the final 
departure rates calculated from this experience are not entirely applicable 
to a situation of continuing combat. In MO, however, this is not a real 
problem, for the experience was very nearly a completed one by the time the 
war ended, as is indicated by the fact that only two percent remained in their 


units on V-E Day. An indirect approach to the Significance of this problem 


+ 
For our purposes a combat unit was defined as "a letter-company, or a 


unit designated as rifle, infantry, reconnaissance, assault, or tank , 
and not called headquarters." 
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Table 8 


Distribution of Sample as to Duty Status 
Following Final Departure From 150 Study Companies 


Original men. ETO 
Status | Mro ETO replacements 


Did not leave study companies 
prior to V-b Day By 219 78 


Left study companies before 
V-E Day 


No further duty in Europe 503 523 267 
Further duty in Europe 
Combat unit 132 33 20 


Noncombat unit 328 227 135 


Total — 1,000 — 1,000 500 


2532 
in the ETO material is obtained from a comparison of the average percentage 
returned to duty in the study companies as actually observed over the period 
Studied and the maximum percentage, which obtains for the departures which 
occurred early in the experience. The average percentage rises from 1 to 
about 50 for WIA + IIA and for disease and nonbattle injury from about 55 _ 
about 65 percent. It has not Served our purpose to recalculate the curves 
of final attrition with this adjustment in mind, but plainly the changes 
would not be great. 


Figures 12-1) give life-table survival curves for first, second, 


and third departures in contrast to the final departure exhibited in figure 11 


The stress scale and method of computing are the same. It will be noted that 
the corresponding curves in all four Charts are roughly similar. An abstract 
of these tables, giving the complements of the survival curves at day 30 

5 | 


points up the differences among them, however, as follows: 


ETO, by departure MTO, by departure 
L 2 3 Finst 1 2 3 Final 


K 
TA 185 * * 465 16l * + 157 
T 
otal battle | 69 505 x 525 583 577 518 389 
Disease and nonbattle injury 35 429 x 190 570 632 675 251 
All 
causes 819 7h3 * 6h 853 89h 901 607 


Not estimated 


Differences among departures would arise from the influence of an earlier 
departure upon the reaction of the individual to the military environment 
upon his return to his unit. Differences between earlier departures and the 
final departure arise largely out of the extent to which men return to duty 


a 
fter a departure. In the cage of KIA the rate is invariant over all 
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Figure 13. Calculated Number of Men Remaining in Combat Units Following 
a Single Departure and Return to Combat, With Subsequent 
Losses Restricted as Shown, by Theater 
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Figure 14. Calculated Number of Men Remaining in Combat Units Following 
Two Departures and Return to Combat, With Subsequent Losses 
Restricted As Shown, MTO Sample Only 
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departures because there is no possibility of:return. .We do not show 
attrition from KIA. in second and third departures because of the variability 
inherent in low attrition rates applied to small samples of men, 

In the course of the calculations for figures 11 to 14 
there were obtained the appropriate probabilities of departure by cause, for 
various regions of the stress scale, and it is a matter of some interest to 
ascertain whether these probabilities’ are relatively constant over the entire 
region of stress. We first investigated the probabilities of final departure 
from battle casualties, and when we found that they tended to fall as company 
days increased we took some precautions to insure that we were not dealing 
with an artifact of the final, departure or of the stress index. First, we 
expanded our invest ization to include the first departure and all dedonease: 
combined, but observed no change in the slope of the decline. Next, we 7 
tabulated the probability of departure as a function of all battle casualties 
sustained by the company, and with the same result. Figures 15 and 16 present 
the results of this material for all battle casualties, and leave little room: 
for doubt that, even among the: men in high-risk MOS assignments, the chance of 
becoming a Battie easuatey aroos with increasing erpecienes: It drops, be it 
noted, in relation to the sum of all battle casualties experienced in the | 
company. A separate study of the WIA + IIA alone, other battle casualties 
being excluded, shows the same phenomenon. To the curves for total departures’ 
for battle casualties on the company day scale we have fitted by the method 
of least squares, without weighting the plotted rates by the amount of 
experience they represent, the following equations: 

MTO: Y= 34 -0.23 x | 

ETO: Y¥ #44 «0,38 x 

Where Y gives total battle casualty departures per 1000 men per 

company combat day, and X gives number of company combat days. 
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Footnote for page 54 


cs . 
One might prefer to use, for this purpose, not the probabilities in the life- 


table calculation but the rates of loss, but the difference between then does 


not seem sufficient to justify recalculation for this purpose. Let the number 


of departures in the ith interval be denoted as 


k 


Psi Ds j = Ds} + Ds2 + sceet Dik j se 1, Cee, k 


where Dsj is the number of departures for the jth reason in the ith interval, 
there being k sets of such reasons. Let N; be the number of men entering the 


interval. Then we define the probability of a departure in the ith interval 


for the gth reasons as Pip enn (ee 

. Ny -~ 1/2 4 Ds 3 ~ Dig 

The reason why Py, 7 Me ie 7 
Ni 


derives from the fact that we keep changing the denominator of the ratio in 


our effort to obtain an unbiased probability for each cause. In a rate-of-— 


departure calculation we should have, in lieu of Ny; men entering the interval, 


an aggregate exposure of all men in the ith interval, Say Az, and would find 
D ot ees ae 

the rate for the gth cause as Rip = AL 80 that 7 Ray - 2035 
| Ay | ~ AG 


Ordinarily from grouped data with class interval C we should estimate Ay; 
as follows: A; = c¢ (Ny — 2034) + 1/2 c2Ds4 = o(N; ~ 1/2) 045) 
So that the probability of a departure from any cause and the rate of departure 


from all causes will differ in accordance with the relative magnitude of 2 Di4; 


if it be large, the rate will be considerably higher than the probability. If 


the intervals are shortened, the discrepancy falls, Since we are dealing with 


probabilities of departure which are on the order of eO3 per man per company 


day, 


the discrepancy between the two ratios as tools of analysis seems unimportant 


Battle Casualty Departures per 1,000 Men per Company Combat Day 


or per Company Casualty, and Duration of Stress, MIO Originals 


Figure 15. 
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Figure 16. Battle Casualty Departures per 1,000 Men per Company Combat Day 
or per Company Casualty, and Duration of Stress, ETO Originals 
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On the semi-log scale of figures 15-16 these lines are curved. From the 
slopes of these lines we learn, first, that the ETO and MTO experiences are 
not homogeneous in this respect, and second, that there is a drop of about 
0.23 per 1000 per company day in the MTO rate and 0.38 5ey 1000 per company 
day in the ETO rate. The initially high rates are about halved in 53 company 
days in ETO and in 80 company days in MTO One should bear in mind that only 
about 5 percent of the original cohorts are left at this mid-point, however, 
so that the bulk of the actual experience lies in a region with a rate fairly 
close to the average for ths nahin weapestunee. 

The probability of departure on the basis of disease and nonbattle 
injury is not obviously subject to any variation over the region of observed 
stress. Figure 1/ gives this information for original men in the two theaters, 


on the basis of the final departure and the company combat day. 


=57~ 
In view of the limited objectives of the present study it is not 


possible to test all alternative explanations of the declining probability 


of becoming a battle casualty. Of the three broad alternatives we have 


information on only one, the third: 


1. Men learn to protect themselves better at the same level of 
risk and effectiveness. | 


2. Without any change in duty, men protect themselves by hanging 
back, etc.,and are less effective as soldiers. | 


3. Men are exposed less because of change in duty. 


The procedures of the study have grappled with the third alternative explana- 


tion, and on the basis of the information obtained it seems very doubtful that 


this is the reason for the declining casualty rate. However, there is nothing 


in the study which bears directly on the choice of the first two alternatives. 
Some indirect evidence may be obtained from the chapter II material on the 


increasing probability of a departure on psychiatric grounds. To the extent 


that an increase in psychiatric departures may be taken as evidence of fearful 


behavior, of lessened efficiency, of hanging back, etc., one has in the data 


of chapter II some Support for the second alternative. Such explanations 


need not be taken as mutually exclusive alternatives, however; both factors 


may be at work. A study of this Specific problem should be of great value in 


connection with training programs, for if it is true that the risk of becoming 


a4 battle casualty declines with experience without loss of effectiveness, then 


ways should be found for imparting the lessons of experience in advance of 


entering combat. If combat is the only teacher, however, there is cause for 


pessimism, for too few remain in the region of stress where the probability 


1s greatly reduced, 


Final Departures for Disease and Nonbattle Injury per 1,000 Men per Company Combat Day 
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A possible implication for replacement policy needs also to be drawn 
from the above material, seas its inconclusive character. If one holds with 
us that the declining probability of becoming a battle casualty is in large 
part the consequence of hanging back, then one's interest in maximizing combat 
efficiency would require that men not be expected to go beyond a certain amount 
of stress, for at some point on the scale it would be better for unit efficiency 
that they be replaced with fresh men. On this view, a rotation policy could be 
regarded; 4a part, ee a means of keeping a unit from becoming worn out psycho- 
logically by replacing, from time to time, the men whose efficiency had fallen 
below a critical threshold. One could not, of course, make such a loss of 
efficiency the basis for relief; to do so would promote inefficiency. Rather, 
one would require a fixed measure of stress, e. g., air missions or company 
days, so as not to encourage inefficiency motivated by the prospect of relief. 
The following excerpts from questionnaire responses bear on this point: 


OOL7 “If the fighting is rough and tough, where you must 
fight for every inch, where they see their own dead, 
it wears mentally and physically on all men. Eight 
months is the limit. No five or ten day pass to the 
rear will help them too much. A change of work to 
the rear for the same time spent on the line or in 
the combat area, would help if they can't get home 
for 30 days. They must get out of artillery range. 
Once a man becomes afraid he's no good to himself or 
the man around him." | 


2067 "I have found after a man has spent a certain amount 
of time (depends on individual) in close combat, his 
efficiency has lowered enormously. And for good of 
unit, officer should replace him immediately. Officer 
in command, if alert, should know when to effect this 
change." | 


2876 "As far as combat was concerned, the last few months 
I seemed to be getting more scared or jittery. Mostly 
under artillery barrages. After my furlough I had 
Started training for chemical mortars, the concussion 
from them seem to bother me quite a lot. I thought 


—D9- 60- 
(cont. ) 
2876 then if I ever get into combat again I don't think 
I'd been able to take it. Actually a person in my 
opinion shouldn't stay in actual combat any longer Table 9 
than six months. As far as that goes one rough day | 
is enough for anybody. I'm quite sure I had enough 


oe Percentage of Men Returning to High-Risk Combat Duty 


Following First, Second, and Third Departures, 


4099 "Itve watched men in combat gradually lose their , by Component of the Sample 


nerve and senses till they went berserk or reduced 
to a gibbering hulk. We couldn't do anything about 
it because they needed manpower desperately. We 
also knew these men weren!t¢ cowards. In my own 


case ~ I tried to keep absolute control over my 5 Originals 
nerves. I was just as afraid for my life as anyone SNS; ORI 5" ANTEC 


— MTO 
else. I just refused to worry about what was going eerie —Vunber Percentage umber Percentage 
Numb 


to happen on the next assault or the next hill. Even Departure : eres departing returning - 
eR tata end of the war I was worthless as a departing returning departing returning 


fighting man. I was starting to lose my grip over  3¢ 92h 37 901 a7 
my nerves - another six months in the line I would First L7h _ ~— a 18 59 
. "! 
have probably been cutting paper dolls. a 137 3h 239 ra «487 27 
464 "About rotating men I believe that if a man has . 3g 67 39° 269 ot 
behaved himself and has done his share of fighting Third 32 22 =" 
as Should be done he deserves a break after 8 or 10 , | en ons ~ 150 22 
months of duty because 50 percent of them lose their Fourth - 
nerve after that length of fighting time." a - - | 7h - 7 
| ift - 7 | | 


himself, Start wondering and thinking if his luck 
is about up." 


L943 "TL believe a man Stand up very good in combat for a ‘ | oe 
year, after that he start losing confidence in SE ae ne Ee EO OE ee at Oe ee Te ee OC Oe eT ge ee NTT ele TT ee eee 

keinee for departure, of Course ,governs the likelihood of return to 

high-risk combat. On the average, as may be seen from table 9, men who had 

a first departure had a 35 percent chance of return to duty if they were ETO 

replacements, 37 percent if ETO originals, and 57 percent if MTO originals. 

Parallel percentages for men with a second departure are almost identical: 

34, Wl, and 59. Only in the ro Series are there many men with more than 

two departures, and in this Series the percentage returning is 57 for men 

with a third departure, 52 for men with a fourth, and 7 for men with a fifth. 

It is plain from this material that the Likelihood of return to duty is about 


the same for each departure. 
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Table 10 distributes the three samples as to reason for each 
departure. Each reason for departure has its own expectation of return 
to high-risk combat, and this expectation ranges from 0 for the KIA to 
about .9 for the very few AWOL and disciplinary departures. Others with a, 
negligible expectation of return to high-risk combat duty are: 

POW 

SIw 


Rotation or transfer to Z/I training cadre 

Change to low-risk MOS but retained in unit 

Transfer to noncombat unit | 
Those with an appreciable expectation of return to high-risk aes, and oc~ 
curring with sufficient frequency to warrant discussion are: WIA + ITA, 
MP, and other medical. Table 1] shows the likelihood of return to duty 
for these three main causes of departure. There is some variation be- 
tween the two samples from the two theaters which may reflect in part the 
greater calendar time which MTO men had in which to return to duty, but 
obviously this line of reasoning does not explain the discrepancy involv- 
ing NP cases. In ETO such cases returned to duty about twice as often as 
they did in the MTO sample. However, what is more to the point here is 
that in both samples there is considerable variation among causes of de- 
parture, as to likelihood of return to duty within the time span of the 
study, Men with nonpsychiatric medical departures much more often returned 
to duty than men who departed because they were wounded (WIA + IIA). This 
is a consistent finding in both samples and for both the first and second 
departures. The effects, on these percentages, of calendar time and the 


restricted size of the Sample of study companies have already been mentioned 


and need not be’ considered here. 


 B2s 
Table 10 


Percentage Distribution of ETO Originals, MfO Originals, and 


ETO Replacements as to Cause of Departure, by Departure 


Departure 
____ Cause of departure nal 
ETO Originals 

Battle casualties KITA 12.0 7.9 eS 17.1 
WIA, ITA 53,2 37.2 20.9 dh.7 

POW, MIA 7.8 5.4 os 9.2 

Medical NP 6.9 15.1 17.9 8.8 
oe Other 16.8 24.3 26.9 12.1 
MOS changed 1.5 17 1.5 2.5 
Reassigned, noncombat 68 3.3 9.0 2h 

Other admin. & disciplinary AWOL, disciplinary 5 2.5 7.5— 6 
Rotation, last. oh 2.5 11.9 2.5. 

Other - - - = 

Total 99-9 99.9 100.1 99.9 

Number of pages 92h 239 67 785 
Battle casualties KTA 9.7 6.0 3.0 16.2 
WIA, IIA 31.0, 25.3 23.8 22.5 
POW, MEA. a 7.65 
Medical NP 5.7 10.5 11.2 16.4 
oe Other 37.5 36.8 39.8 14.5 
MOS changed 3.8 3.9 3.3 7-3 
Reassigned, noncombat 3.4 Led 3.0 7.7 
Other admin. & disciplinary AWOL, disciplinary 2h 3.3 des 8 
Rotation, last 1.3 7-6 8.2 7.0 

Other 1. is as = 
Total 100.0 100.2 100.1 99.9 

Number of cases* 901 487 269 Bo), 
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of 
Table 10 


Cause of departure L = es inal 
Fina 


ETO Replacements 


Battle casualties KIA 12.4 11.7 6.3 18.3 
WIA, IIA 47.0 37.2 25.0 h2.1 
7 POW, MIA 563 5085 6.2 
Medical NP 9-3 6.8 12.5 9.0 
Other e2.2 30.7 37.5 17.9 
MOS once 1.5 ~ > 1.7 
Heassigned, noncombat Lief 209 9. <a 
Other admin. & disciplinary AWOL, disciplinary 6 2.9 3.1 0 
Rotation, last “ - Sel 7 

Other ss és = 2 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Number of cases* | L7h 137 32 20 


+ 
Men transferred to 
other ini 
are omitted here. combat units or remaining in units on leaving combat, 
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Table 11 


Likelihood of Return to High-Risk Combat, by Reason for Departure, 
ETO Originals, MIO Originals, and ETO Replacements 


ETO . MTO | Replacements 
Cause of No. of Returned No.of Returned No. of Returned 
departure departures No. Percent departures No. Percent departures No. Percent 


First Departure 


WIA 492 198 =O. 279 167 59.9 223 17 34.5 
Psychiatric 6, 32 50.0 51 12 23.5 hh 18 0.9 
Other medical 155 92 59.4 338 296 87.6 105 6, 61.0 


second Departure 


WIA 89 ho keg 123 86 69.9 51 26 51.0 
Psychiatric 36 13 36.1 51 7 13.7 12 2 16.7 
Other medical 58 36 = 62.1 179 143 79.9 42 15 35.7 
Third + Fourth Departures | 
WIA 98 62 63.3 
Psychiatric 49 8 16.3 
163 = 127-7749 


Other medical 


First + Second + Third +. Fourth Departures 


WIA | 500 315 63.0 
Psychiatric 151 27. —«17.9 
Other medical 680 566 83.2 
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Battle casualties (WIA + IIA) and medical (nonpsychiatric) departures 
with subsequent return to duty were also compared as to likelihood of later 
psychiatric departure » without finding any significant difference between them. 
Table 12 gives the details of this comparison. There is, however, a large 
discrepancy between men who returned to duty after WIA or other medical 
departures and men who left on psychiatric grounds, as may be seen in table 
13. On the average, men who returned to duty after a psychiatric departure 
were about three times as likely to have a subsequent psychiatric departure 
as men returned to duty after WIA or medical (nonpsychiatric) departures. 

Comparisons were also made among men returning to duty after WIA, 
NP and other medical departures as to the chance of final departure for 
KIA, for WIA, and for other medical (nonpsychiatric) departures ,and for 
transfers to noncombat units. In none of these respects, however, did these 
groups differ. That is, the chance of KIA, WIA, (nonpsychiatric medical 
departure, or transfer to a noncombat unit all seem independent of reason for 
prior departure. Table 1) contains the data used in these comparisons. 

Some information was also obtained on the speed with which men 
return to duty after a departure. Figures 18 and 19 contain sumeative. 
frequency curves which show, for example » that half the cases with NP 
Hecantunes who ever return to high risk duty do so within five days. Men 
departing for WIA return much more Slowly, and those with other medical 
departures occupy an intermediate position. These curves do not give the 
chance of return to duty but rather the proportion of such returns which 


take place prior to a given point in calendar time following depar ture. 
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Table 12 


Comparison of Men Returned to Duty After WIA and Medical 


as to Subsequent or Final Departure on Psychiatric Grounds, 
ETO and MIO Originals: and ETO Replacements 


Returns to duty Returns to duty after med. 


cat on ae departure > a Nett departire 
ETO 1998 18 91 92 8 8.7 
MO 167 Asia: 296 oh Bal 
‘Replacements 77 3 322 | 6h 3 he? 
Relation of First and Final Departures 
ETO 198 19 9.6 92 7 7.6 
Mo 16735 210 296 5819.6 
Replacements 77 3 39 6h rr 6.3 
Relation of Second and Third Departures 
ETO 40 2 5.0 36 ~~ 2 5-6 
MEO 86 12 14.0 143 uy 9.8 
Replacements °.. 26 a 3.8 | 15 3 ac) 
Relation of Second and Final Departures 
ETO WO Be Be BG 8.3 
MTO ae 86 19 e221 | 1h3 | 30 21.0 
Replacements ‘. 26 0 020=* 15 2 13.3 


Comparison 
With T 


Departures 
studied and 
Sample 


ETO 
MTO 


Replacements 


ETO 
MIO 


replacements 


ETO 
MIO 


2eplacements 


ETO 
Mo 


Replacements 
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Table 13 


of Men Returned to Duty After WIA or Medical Departures 


hose Returned to Duty After Psychiatric Devartures, 
as to Subsequent or Final Departure on Psychiatric Grounds, 


ETO and MO Original Men and FTO Replacements 


Returns to duty after Returns to duty after 


WIA or medical departure 
Next departure 
psychiatric 


A ee ore Oe 
Number Percent Number Percent 


psychiatric departure 
Next departure 
Total psychiatric Total 


Relation of First and Second Departures 


32 9 28.1 290 26 9.0 
12 5 41.7 463 5 9.7 
18 6 33.3 11 6 4.3 
Relation of First and Final Departures 
32 10 31.3 290 26 9.0 
12 6 50.0 463 93 20.1 
18 5 27.8 yl 7 5-0 
Relation of Second and Third Bena ise: 
13 6 h6.2 76 4 53 
7 3 42.9 229 26 eb 
2 0 fo) 41 h 2.8 
Relation of Seccnd and Final Departures 
13 46 46.2 76 6 7.9 
7 ky 5Tal 229° hg 21.4 
2 oO O Pal 2 Led 


Relation Between Reasons for First and Final Departures 
and for Second and Final Departures, ETO ard MTO 
Original Men and ETO Replacements 


Reason Number returned 
for to duty after 
departure departure 


WIA 
Psychiatric 
Medical 


MTO Originals 
WIA 


Psychiatric 
Medical 


ETO Replacements 


WIA 
Psychiatric 
Medical 


ETO Originals 


WIA 
Psychiatric 
Medical 


MTO Originals 


WIA 
Psychiatric 
Medical 


Relation Between First and Final Departures 


Relation Between Second and Final Departures 


ho 
13 
36 


86 
q 
143 


ETO Replacements 


WIA 


Psychiatric 


Medical 


26 
2 
15 


68 ~ 


Table 1) 


Other 


Change > 


Reason for final departure 
Transfer 


KIA or IIA medical noncembat in MOS Other Total 


10.4 
16.7 
7.8 


23.04 
11.2 
10.9 


8.1 
18.8 
7.6 


15.6 
16.7 
23.11 


Sel 
202 


2.6 
11.1 
3.1 
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C. Sources of Variation in Battle Casualties 


In the foregoing section we have seen the average battle casualty 


ex i 
perience of the three samples, expressed in the form of the proportion 


survivi 
Viving a given amount of stress without experiencing departure for battle 


ca @ J e 
Sualty. The underlying probabilities of such departure were shown, in 
3 
t5. = e e 
gures 15-16, to be a declining function of Stress; i. e., an average loss 


rate is not strictly applicable over the entire range of stress 


we subdivide the stress axis into two parts, < 3h and >3 company days, we 
— 5 | 


find that. . 
hat-an average rate of departure calculated for the interval 1-3), days 


C . ° 4 
an be used to provide a reasonable approximation to the life-table survival 


curve at inn i | 
the beginning of day. 35, and accordingly this dichotomy was made on 


the stress scale. The calculated values are as follows: 


Percentage of men remaining without final 


Original 


de ; 
oe parture for battle casualty, company day 35 


, Ga : 
Life-table calculation rculation based on average 


loss rate for period 1-35 days 
ETO 43 41 


MTO 57 56 


the av i 
erage rates of final departure for battle casualty in these four parts 


and in the various totals are as follows: 


However, if 


, by Cause of Departure, ETO Original Men Returning to Combat 


Cumulative Percentage Returned to Combat Duty at Various Intervals of Time 


After First Departure 


Figure 18. 
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Figure 19. Cumulative Percentage Returned to Combat Duty in Study Companies at Various Intervals of Time 
After First Departure, by Cause of Departure, MTO Original Men Returning to Combat 
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Sample and Number of final Number of Final 


portion of stress departures for man-days _ departures per 
scale battle casualty of exposure 1,000 man-days 


3h company days or less 


ETO | 4188 18,732 26.1 
MTO | 318 18,693 17.0 
Total 806 37,25 21. 


35 or more company days 


ETO 69 3,866 17.8 
MIO 76 7,718 | 9.8 
Total 1h5 11,58, 12; 


Entire stress scale 


ETO 557 | 22 5598 24.6 
MIO 39h 26,411 1h. 
Total 951 49,009 19.4 


For each line of the above table the experience shown there was subdivided on 


each of the following characteristics, numbered according to the tabies 


involved; 

Table ; Characteristic studied in relation to 

number departures for battle casualties — 
15 | MOS at EC (division) | | 
16 | Time from EAD (World War II) to-EC (division) 
17 ; Time from joining company to EC (division) 
18 | Component of A.U.S. 
L9 Service command of origin 
20 | Psychiatric experience prior to combat 


ral Educational attainment at EAD, Worl@ War II 


2913 
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eon depen es Tor Bette ea eeaatin to | Table 15 
22 AGCT score at EAD, World War IT Oe F Gaaat ages a cae Aces as ee ” 
es Marital status at EAD, World War II ; oN Conpany Casualty Days trom EC to aha 
2h, . Level of inf. trg. prior to EC (division) | 
25 Reason for any demotion prior to EC (division) | : Jeers tan 
26 Convictions by Courts-Martial, AWOL - at EC oe Tear . , per 1,000 day = 
27 MOS history prior to EC (division) | SEPOSURE ___SOPAE PAROS 95 _SEPOoure 
28 Ave at FC (divies ETO Originals | 
Tables 15-28 have been ai ee as oe 1813 28 130 
1ze€d and appear here Separately for each Platoon sergeant “948 28 2949 
characteristic for the interval 1-3) days. All battle casualties, of whatever Sear orgy 2, lial 6 : oo) 
= are ancluded in these tables. Hach one shows the nature of any variation iutomatic rifleman 2382 7 52.8 
in battle casuelty attrition associated with the corresponding factor, Total 18,725. Hee oe 
appropriate tests of Significance having been done in each case. In table 15, a — 
for example, we see that, for ETO originals, the rate of 26.1 over the interval ~Tamnt eian handler 1,692 29 4 
1-34 company days is the average of the following rates for each MOS; Platoon sergeant ara 10 207 
OS and SSN designation Departures per 1,000 per day Rifleman 5°39 172 1.2 
50 Ammunition handler 21.9 ao Eee een ore 7 ne 
©0354,557 Gunner — 15.4 Total 18,693 318 17.0 
651 Platoon Sergeant 29,5 p* 086 
652 Section leader — ie tiene eiicsananndaencseoebihdecalendneseee 
653 Squadron leader 31.4 fest eger Pettherdlorpapy avait ae Bes MOS a — 
7h5 Rifleman ve : | 
746 Automatic rifleman 32.5 


Th a e e 
© variation is not large but a statistical test of homogeneity shows that 


it lies well outside the mange of chance (P <.01). The chief divergence of 


Consequence is the 
q low rate for gunners; the rate for section leaders is also 


NAL Bead ey tm a cerry ae rent een - 
s 


low i 3 igi 
» but is based on a negligibly small experience. The same discrepancy is 


a ~7h- 


. Table 16 
Seen in the MIO material which is otherwise fairly homogeneous. On the whole, | ‘ Winnber-oF 
Days of Exposure From EC to Final Departure, Num 
then, MOS seems productive of relatively little variation within the selection ar Goes Ge and Departures per nr tla el 
, ee iC; Men With One to Thirty-fo 
Exposure, by Time. From EAD to EC; Men 
of high-risk MOS used here, but gunners (SSN 603,455, and 7) in the rifle ; of se a Company CESuaL Gy Days From EC to Final Departure 


Company do seem to have a battle attrition rate reliably below that of 


riflemen; in this sample the gunner has 60 percent of the risk faced by Final B.C. 
Wunber of on | Company Final battle eee 
the rifleman (SSN 75). | Renae Sse days of casualty per 1,000 days 
} EAD to EC | exposure __ departures Sue 
The interval from EAD (ti IT) to EC was divided into six groups as 
ETO originals 
Shown in table 16, but was not found to be reliably associated with the chance —_ 61 29.7 
9) -11 2,056 . . 
that a battle casualty would cause a final departure from high-risk combat. er 2,605 Ph as 
18-23 6,312 : 
The interval from the date of joining the study company to EC 2-29 | 35798 a cee 
(division), in months, was divided into seven groups as shown in table l7, 364 2,878 81 28.1 
and attrition rates calculated for each group without finding any evidence of Total 18,732 488 of 
| P ; 
any effect on the rate of departure for battle casualties. 
MrO originals 
The three components of the A.U.S., i. e., Regular Army, National | 6.0 
Guard, and inductees, were also compared and found to have essentially similar 12=37 | pece 7 a oe 
| 18-23 9 ‘ 
rates of attrition for battle casualties. Table 18 carries the details. 7 ope Ze 16:3 
: 30-3 ; 20. 
Service Command of origin was studied in the Same fashion, and, as | 36+ 382 8 0.9 
17.0 
table 19 shows, only insignificant variation was observed, aa 18,693 _ 05 


When the admission experience of the sample was Scrutinized, an 7 
abstract was made of any psychiatric admission occurring prior to entry into : en mee Came aioe 
combat. Table 20 shows the small amount of information obtained and, when _ 
compared with average Psychiatric admission rates for the Army as a whole, 
shows that the men Studied here had been selected for high resistance. Although 
the experience is too small for any statistical test to be very powerful, the 


three components of our Sample do not differ by more than chance would often 


‘produce, 50 we may regard the average rate of 7 psychiatric admissions per 


<Any ain i 


1,000 men per year as Summarizing their prior experience; in the first year 


Company Casualty Days of Ex 
Final Battle Casualty 
of Exposure, 


03-05 
06-11 
12-17 
18.23 
2-29 
30+ 


Total 
P 
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Table 17 


posure From EC to Fina 


Departures, an 
by Time in Company at EC: 


P| 
Company Vasualty Days From E 


Final B.C. 
N Company : 


umber of months 
in company 


days of 


25329 
5,028 
1,661 
4, 238 
35461 
2,015 


18,732 


MfO originals 
HaRNTEE TERRE TREN IOTR a nE RE eeaNnNTRNS 


435 
4,281 
5,000 
1,171 
3,896 


18,693 


Final battle 


casualty 


per 1,000 days 


at EC exposure departures of exposure 


ETO originals 


1 Departure, Number of 
d Departures per 1,000 Days 
Men With One to Thirty-four 
C to Final Departure 
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Table 18 | 
a aretee eed F 
5 EC to Final Departure, Number o 
Casualty Days of Exposure From | 
: ah Be Gea Departures, and Departures per 1,000 Days 


by © ; Men Wi to Thirty-four 
Exposure, by Component; Men With One 
= Company’ CASUETtS Days From EC to Final Departure 


Final B.C. 


| j tures 
Compan: Final battle depar 
t ave ee casualty per 1,000 days 
oe exposure departures of exposure _ 
ETO originals 
. | 28.9 
Regular Army A tie 7 oo 
ional Guar 
a 16,118 hog 25. 
1 8 26.1 
; es 18,732 48 a 
MfO originals 
: 8 
Regular Army F ety oe a i 
Guar . 
us 13,580 229 Pee 
| 17.0 
Total 18 ,693 a ap 


P 


ST or eg BE eee ee TE 


ta eeleecndeneenieineeniemnis ait a 


A797. 
Table 19 


vompany Casualty Days of Exposure From EC to Final Departure, Number of 
o Race Battle Casualty Departures, and Departures per 1,000 Days 
posure, by Service Command of Origin; Men With One to Thirty-four 
Company Casualty Days From EC to Final Departure 
| Table 20 


: | Final B.C. 
ervice Company Final battle departures / 


per 1,000 days 


Pema days of casualty 
g1 exposure departures of exposure 
| ETO originals 
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Admissions per 1,000 Men per Year for Psychiatric Causes, 
for Period From Entry Into Service to Entry Into Combat 


me? “7 ieee ceae 
Rate 


Regular Army 1,969 By, Component Number _ manemonths Psychiatric 
lst 1,185 37 ie of sample of men of exposure admissions 
end . | 
3rd sone 60 27.4 Original men 
hth eee fe 25.2 
Sth 3 38 oh 20.8 MrO 1,000 21,4795 10 6 
6th 1° 998 a 22.3 oo . 
7th 1 be 26 28.0 ETO 1,000 23,519 13 T 
8th Poe Le 29.0 } at 
Sth 690 ot ee Replacements 500 6,463 6 11 
: >.05 
ECTS LCL CP A CeO SEAT E A t S Sef seaoesnateenstanestettrntantanganaaeunertiamae 
| MIO originals 
Regular Arny 2,727 
5h 
= 1,320 «6 ae 
ith 1,006 20 19.9 
Sth 1,005 22 21.9 
6th 1,392 25 18.0 
7th 1,926 35 18,2 
8th 1,342 18 13. 
Sth 9212 82 15.7 
799 1y 17.5 
pt 18,693 318 17.0 
>.05 
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Table 21 
of service one would expect enlisted men generally to break down at a rate of 


Company Casualty Days of Exposure From EC to Final Departure, Number of 
Final Battle Casualty Departures, and Departures per 1,000 Days 


| j ; Men With 
of Exposure, by Completed Years of Schooling Prior to EAD; 
men with such psychiatric departures has been analyzed from the standpoint , One to Thirty-four Company Casualty Days From EC to Final Departure 


of battle casualty attrition, with the following result: 


about 36, and in the second year 2h, 4 The final departure pattern for the 21 


‘ a aaa a aaa TT - 6 S 


Psychiatric admission 


| Completed years Company Final battle _ departures 
Final . prior to entering combat | of schooling days of casualty per 1,000 days 
departure Present Absent Total . prior to EAD exposure departures of exposure 
TE ge nS ee DE ee pe eS Sr ee 
Battle casualty 10 1,221 1,231 | ETO originals 
Other, or no departure 11 7 1,258 1,269 7 < h-7 Mite: A ne 
3,190 
Total 21 2,479 2,500 9-11 5 375 18 le 
High school 4,739 118 24.9 


aaa 1,457 he 8 
. sib 13 3h O 0 


Unknown 
As far as this material goes, therefore, it provides no basis for believing 


Total 18,732 488 26.1 | 
that men who entered combat in high-risk MOS with a prior history of breakdown ; P 205 
were any more or any less likely than others to become battle casualties. MlO originals | 
Other factors with no Statistically significant relation to battle os < 4-7 | i216h é9 16:6 
casualty attrition are: | J-11 panes we a 
| High school 35959 61 ae 
Educational level at EAD (cf. table 21) | > 3 509 8 . 
Unknown 19 2 105.3 
AGCT score (cf. table 22) | 
Total 18,693 318 17.0 
Marital status at EAD (cf. table 23) | P | OO 6032 


Level of infantry training at EC (cf. table 2h) 
History of demotion prior to EC (cf. table 25) 
Courts-martial convictions for AWOL (cf. table 26) 
Pattern of MOS prior to EC (cf. table 27) 
Age at EC (cf. table 28) 

In short, of the factors Studied only MOS at EC is significantly associated 


with the attrition rate for battle casualties among original men in high-risk 


occupations. With this one exception the evidence points to the notion that 


~82— 
~81- 0 | 
| Table 23 


Table 22 
Company Casualty Days of Exposure From EC to Final Departure, Number of 
, Final Battle Casualty Departures, and Departures per 1,000 Days 
Company Casualty Days of Exposure From EC to Final Departure, Number of of Exposure, by Marital Status at EAD; Men With One to Thirty-four 
Final Battle Casualty Departures, and Departures per 1,000 Days ° Company Casualty Days From EC to Final Departure 


of Exposure, by AGCT Score at EAD; Men With One to Thirty-four 


Company Casualty Days From EC to Final Departure 
: Final B.C. 
| Marital status Company Final. battle departures 
en at EAD days of | casualty per 1,000 days 
AGCT score Company Final battle — depantires | | exposure — departures of exposure 


at EAD days of casualty per 1,000 days ETO originals . - 


exposure departures of exposure - s — fey origina.s 
| Single 15,82 L177 26.3 
60 23.4 


ETO originals 


> 110 2.6 
90-109 ee 
Fore 2,188 
own 11,661 
oe 18,732 


MIO originals 


= LEO 
a” 1,197 
9 | 3 
Unknown : S's 
3g 
Total 
Pp * 18,693 


a 


7h 
43 
70 
301 


4.88 


28.1 
22.1 
28.1 
25.8 


26.1 
>.05 


23.9 
20.9 
23.1 
15.8 


17.0 
205 


Married 2,569 


Divorced or separated 317 11 3h.7 
Widowed hy 0 0 

Total 18,732 4.88 26.1 
P > 05 

MIO originals 

Single 17, 296 285 16.5 
Married, divorced, widowed 1,397 33 23.6 
Total 18,693 318 17.0 
Pp | Oh 


. : 
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Table 2) 


vompany Casualty Days of Exposure From EC to Final Departure Number of 
PP ses Battle Casualty Departures, and Departures per 1,000 Days 
7 idole by Level of Infantry Training Prior to EAD; Men With 
ne to thirty-four Company asualty Vays From to inal Departure 


Level of Final B.C 
ina eVe 
a Company Final battle departures 

g days of casualty per 1,000 days 


Opi. 
Table 25 


Company Casualty Days of Exposure From EC to Final Departure, Number of 
Final Battle Casualty Departures, and Departures per 1,000 Days 
of Exposure, by Reason for Any Demotion Prior to EC; Men With 


One to Thirty-four Company Casualty Days From EC to Final Departure 


prior to EAD exposure _departures of exposure 
ETO originals 
Infantry basic only 82 | 2 2h 


Infantry unit trg. (2 mo. h 
Further training (2 meee 13? ohe eed 2h,.8 
Unknown : 6 : y 8 
— 18,732 488 26.1 
. | De 05 


MPO originals 


Infantry basic only 


3h, fe) 
Infantry unit trg. (2 mo.) 12 | 6 
Further training rer oe “ta 
—— — 18,693 318 17.0 
>» 005 


Final B.C. 
Reason for Company Final battle departures 
any demotion | days of casualty - per 1,000 days 
prior to EC : exposure departures of exposure 
No demotion 15,786 sss 26.5 
Demotion 2,946 70 2360 
Disciplinary, etc. 889 20 22.5 
Unknown reason 2,057 50 2h.3 
Total 18 , 732 488 2661 
Pp > 05 
MTO originals 
No demotion 15,82) 270 17.1 
Demotion 2,869 48 16.7 
Disciplinary, etc. 98h, 17 17.3 
Unknown reason 1,885 31 16.4, 
Total 18 ,693 318 17.0 
P >.05 
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Table 26 Table 27 
Company Casualty Days of Exposure From EC to Final Departure, Number of 


Final Battle Casualty Departures, and Departures per 1,000 Days 
of Exposure, by Fattern of MOS History Prior to EC; Men With 


Company Casualty Days of Exposure From EC to Final Departure, Number of 
Final Battle Casualty Departures, and Departures per 1,000 Days of 
Exposure, by Court Martial Convictions for AWOL Offenses Prior to EC; Hen 


With One to Thirty-four ompany Casualty Days From EC to Final eparture ° | ‘One to Thirty-four Company Casualty Days From EC to Final Departure 
Court Martial inal B.C. 7 
convictions for Company Final battle departures | ee a en et ee | : ~ Final B.C. 


AWOL offenses days of casualty per 1,000 days Pattern of _ Company Final battle departures 
prior to EC exposure departures of exposure ! é : MOS history 7 | . days of casualty per 1,000 days 
: - prior to EC |. -  @xXposure departures of exposure 
LTO originals eee 
| | ETO originals 


0 17,276 Lg 26.0 oo a 
Al] noncombat 1,472 30 _ 20.) 
1 1,081 21 19.4 Mixed combat and noncombat 2,503 66 26.) 
Combat only; none high-risk ? 670 16 239 
2-7 375 18 18.0 Combat only; all high-risk 11,250 309 27.5 
| Combat only; some high-risk 2,830 66 23.3 
Total 18,732 488 26.1 | _ Unknown 7 1 12.9 
P e012 Total 18,732 4.88 26.1 
P > 05 
MIO originals ) | 
MTO originals 
0 17,078 292 ia | — 
re All noncombat 753 15 19.9 
1-7 1,615 26 16.1 | Mixed combat and noncombat - 912 13 1.3 
Combat only; none high-risk —«473 10 21.1 
Total 18,693 318 17.0 | Combat only; all high-risk 15 ,866 260 16.4 
: | Combat only; some high-risk 689 20 29.0 
P >.05 | ‘ 
_ | Total 18 ,693 318 17.0 
.... BTO replacements P. 3.05 
0 7 5309 235 25.2 ei ae 
1-3 392 12 30.6 _ = 
Total 9,701 2h7 2565 
P »-05 | 
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a battle casualty is a random event among individuals of equivalent exposure. 
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Table 28 


Eadie - eeeeeeiaeta na 


ee . a From EC to Final Departure, Number of That it {is not entirely random over the entire range of stress is suggested 
€ vasualty Departures, and Departures per 1,000 
Da 
of Exposure, by Age at EC; Men With One to Thirty-four a : 
Company Casualty Days From EC to Final Departure 


by figures 15-16 previously referred to. 


Although the foregoing analysis is considered more reliable than 


one based on admission rates calculated for calendar time, such information 


Age at FC —— Final battle ae ce | was of necessity gathered and may be summarized at this point merely by saying 
ays 20 casualt 
fl plas Andee ont he that again only MOS at EC was found to be surely associated with the risk of 


exposure departures of exposure | 


ETO originals | becoming a battle casualty. Appendix X provides a summary of the average 


experience of the several components of the sample in these terms. In 


21-22 — 103 25.7 
i 3 07 | 
a sgt: 123 a addition, it may be worth noting the details of the battle casualty experience 
9 OL 8h ° 
saci 2,418 71 he of men classified by type of separation. These are given in table 29, and 
ee 18,732 88 bel permit the following conclusions : 
>+05 a. Men given a CDD on psychiatric grounds had a higher WIA admission 
MTO originals rate than men not so separated. | 
ind 3,114 55 1707 b. Men given a CDD for battle wounds rarely had experienced a 
2h-25 eo 2 12.5 psychiatric admission. 
. 297 78 . 
— 4,769 88 — c. Men separated on points constitute the largest group and 
2,477 55 02.9 account for the bulk of the experience, both in terms 
Total 18.6 ‘ of exposure and admissions. 
693 318 | | 
: gir D. Psyshclogical Breakdown in Relation to Stress and Other Factors 


The question - “How long will men’ last without breaking down 
psychologically? ~is best answered, not from’ a coding of any particular 
departure, e:'g-, the first or final, but from an explicit coding of the 
first departure on psychiatric grounds. For men who never did break down such 
coding is identical with that for the final departure. Moreover, in this way 
the man with more than one psychological breakdown is located on the stress 
Scale as a breakdown only once, at the point where he first broke down. Thus » 

" any'average departure rate computed from such material is not an average rate 


“A 


' of departure on psychiatric grounds, but an average rate of first psychiatric 
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Table 29 


Psychiatric, WIA, and Total Admissions 


by Type of Separation, 


per 1,000 


Separately for ETO Ori 


ETO Replacements, and MIO 


Type Number Months er OP ne 
of . of of. 1,000 men per day 
separation men exposure P WIA Total P Total 


CDD, psychiatric 39 
CDD, other nonbattile 

disease or injury 37 
CDD, battle 1h9 
Demobilization 577 


Convenience of government sy 
expiration of Service, 
or to re-enlist el 

Dishonorable, unfitness, 
etc., and misconduct, 
etc. 

Death 

Dependency, hardship, 
not otherwise specified 
here 

Convenience of 


5 
158 


government, other 6 
Total 1,000 
Pp 
CDD, psychiatric hy 
CDD, other nonbattle 
disease or injury 20 
CDD, battle 13 
Demobilization 


Convenience of government, 
expiration of Service, 
or to re-enlist 

Dishonorable, unfitness, 
etc., and misconduct, 
etc. 6 

Death 95 

Dependency, hardship, 
not otherwise specified 


here 3 

Convenience of - 
government, other 10 
500 


Total. 
P 


ETO originals 


77.0 


123.7 
30h. 3 
2566.3 


89.3 


15.0 
296.7 


2.3 
21.3 
3,418.0 


89.7 


1,138.0 
8.3 


20.3 
210.3 
11.3 
28.3 
1,736.3 


108 


38 


103 


Men per Day, 


Number of 


admissions 


616 


300 


53 


49 
166 
610 


961 


512 


ginals, 


Admissions per 


16.02 


12.12 
7-01 


16.87 
4.78 


3.36 


22.9 
13.20 


18.18 
8.2, 


5.97 


11.11 
5.62 
10.97 
6.26 


2-37 
<.001 
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Page 2 
of 
Table 29 
Type Number Months Number of Admissions per 
of admissions 


of 


of 
separation men exposure P WIA Total _P 


CDD, psychiatric 38 
CDD, other nonbattle | 

disease or injury 30 
CDD, battle 99 
Demobilization 562 


Convenience of government, 
expiration of service, 
or to reenlist 10 

Dishonorable, unfitness, 
etc., and misconduct, 


etc. 10 
Death 195 
Dependency, hardship, 

not otherwise specified 

here 2 
Convenience of 

government, other 54 

— Total 1,000 
P 


MTO originals 


190.7 
305.0 


706.0 
3999900 


76.0 


82.3 
1,229.3 
17.3 
504.0 
8,665.7 


22 


N NM 


210 


18 453 
4, 67 
107 167 
309 896 
3 12 

2 i 
52 150 
0 1 
35 113 


3.85 


<.001 


1,000 men per day 
P WIA 


Total 


9.26 
7.32 
7.88 
5.38 


5.26 


- 1.93 
2031 7.47 


2.08 5.65 
<.001 <.001 


> ie 

departure. As we have Seen, there were among all 2,500 men 3h6 departures on 
psychiatric grounds, but all these departures involve only 303 men. The 303 
first psychiatric departures of these men, and the continued performance of 
other men who did not break down, provide the data peau eS to answer ae 
question posed here. In an additional 49 departures, not classified as 

‘psychiatric, a failure to return to combat, or a long delay in returning, was 
attributed to a psychiatric condition developing concurrently or subsequently, 
without there having previously been a psychiatric departure. 

In chapter II above (cf. figure 3-7) we have already presented the 
rates of first psychiatric departure among original men for the more important 
indices. Here we need only utilize these rates in an appropriate life-table 
calculation in order to provide the estimates we seek. In defining the 
proportion of men able to reach a given point on the stress scale without 
having broken down at least once ,we automatically define its complement, the 

_ proportion who have broken down, and in this section the latter seems the more 
natural function to employ. | 

Curves of psychiatric attrition vary with the stress index employed, 
but are essentially the same if the stress scales are equated on the basis 
of the regression analysis summarized - in chapter II and in appendix VIII. 

For example, company day O is equivalent to 202 company casualties in ETO 
and 18) in Mfo. It is not necessary, therefore » to exhibit the curves for 
every index,and for presentation we have chosen the company combat day. It 
is a shortcoming of these data, however, that they fail to provide reliable 
estimates over the full range of stress as it was met by men in rifle companies 


in W 
orld War II. For the mto data, as we have seen, the experience seems 


reliab 
le only through Company day 80; for ETO the Span is even shorter, perhaps 


only to day 35, In contrast, half the Companies in the MIO sample logged more 


than 130 days, and half of the companies in the ETO Sample logged more than 
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60 days. If estimates are to be made covering the upper range of stress 
potentially facing riflemen in World War II, therefore, extrapolation beyond 
the limits of the present sample is essential, at least for the MIO experience. 
An approach to this problem is shown in figure 20 where the observed rates of 
table 3, for the range 1-80 days, appear together with several projections 
labeled "high," "medium," and "low." These maereet ions ware made - eye. If 
the medium projection is taken to define the ave soonaveneaeric departure 
after day 80, and life-table procedures are used to estimate psychiatric 
attrition in the absence of other forms of attrition, the results are as shown 
in table 30. According to this calculation the breaking point of the average 
man is reached after about 85 company days. By day 80, the end of the period 
of actual observation, 7? percent of the men would ‘have become psychiatric 
casualties. On the basis of the medium projection beyond 80 days the 
departures ar Cununeve at a decreasing rate, so that 75 percent would have 
broken down pene day 140, and 90 percent by day 210. We must not forget, 
however, the extent to which we have abstracted from the web of experience to 
produce this estimate. The fact is that only 15.2 percent of the MIO originals 
actually broke se other forms of attrition intervened too rapidly for 
psychiatric attrition to occupy’ a major role. By day 18 half of the men were. 
gone, and by day 110, 98 percerit, in the actual experience studied. The | 
life-table analysis provides an approach to the estimation of the distribution 
of men as to their potential breaking point; it proceeds on the assumption that 
men who left combat for nonpsychiatric reasons would, had they remained, have 
become psychiatric casualties at the same rate as men with longer exposure. 
One form of nonpsychiatric attrition which is perhaps not best 
handled as a mere "loss from observation" is individual rotation, and although 


this was not a major form of attrition in World War IT » it should be examined 
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Table 30 
Psychiatric Attrition ist; 
ion ustimated by Life~Table Procedures, MTO Sample v 
ee et = 2 60 + ° 
sychiatric ~~ ixposed por ery ces in 
Lit cal departure rate ar ager ga ychiatric : gy \ | \ | - = 
—sve_far day Fer interat "or ineervad yuma ePartares i oan 
oo 2.0 19.8h | 1,000.00 — a \ | | | 
-~ 3 e 1 - | 
21-30 ae 48.95 980.16 re a ae Be \ \ | 
41-50 9°) ee 863 .88 68.7), 199.86 rr) ee | | S 
91-60 9.8 7 — &co.1) 69.97 269.83 a S \ 
61-70 106), 99.32 eee 63.55 338.38 Ga | ch g| al 
a: ne ECR Tn Ts - eh g\ 7 
eat oe 167.46 ie ae 465.99 S 6 | a 
~ 111,09 @ ‘ 037 - . 
eee 12.1 114.68 er 22.495 576.32 2 | | \ | oe 
121-130 a 12.7 .35 375.09 3g Salta 2 2 \ a3 
a - 1267 120,02 aT oP Lh 02 668.93 = . : 
aa 0 13.0 122.72 29] 33 39. 7h 708.67 o 3 9 \ " 3 
ies ge 225035 255.58 Sop Told ZS en E 
“iio at RH 210 223 5 Aan te: 3 © - \\ > 
2 ° 128,86 ‘ =e 0 A. Oo > 
fp 13.9 130.63 oh : 25 Ly 830.01 ae a . _& 
ose 1.1 132.0 147.78 ae 852,22 = ro =e S 5 
ea: 14.2 133.28 128,21 Tel 871.79 ub : 8 
211-220 oa 135.03 111,12 a4 peer oe a2 | 
221-230 136477 96.12 13.15 aa pee a a 
2111-250 es 138.53 71.55 ai eee) er 
251-260 e 139.36 61.6l, Ae 938.36 a: \ 
e 15.0 10.25 5 059 946.95 “oO ro) 
3.05 7 lly 95,639 ay > IN in 
| oY 
a sé 3 
ens : + ~ 
u na : 
& H S SR. 
uN ot et =~ eo 
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for its bearing on the estimates of potential resistance to psychiatric 


departure. As may be seen from table 1 there were 52 departures on this 


ground in the MIO sample, 2 of whom had psychiatric departures before they 


were finally rotated out of the unit. Examination of the individual records 


of these 52 men reveals 7 others who may have been rotated because they were 


"through.'' Had they not been rotated the psychiatric departure rate might 


have been even higher. The 9 cases of interest are: 


4225 - 


hahé - 


Rotated Mar Lh; 27 Jun 4 dx “Psychoneurosis, 
anxiety, chronic, sev." with CDD and notation 
"duration since 1943." Man twice WIA, last time 
returning to duty on 29 Feb., a few days before 

he was rotated. Question - did P lead to rotation? 


Sick 27 Jun 4 - 11 Aug lh, and rotated to 2/1 

on 11 Aug li, day he returned to his unit. Never had 
formal P admission but separated for convenience of 
government with out-patient diagnoses of "psychoneurosis, 
anxiety state, mod."' Question - did P lead to rotation? 


1309 - WIA 12 Feb hh, returning to duty 27 Apr i, and with P 


as secondary dx. Rotated out of company 10 May uh. 
Question - did P lead to rotation? 


hSOO - WIA 1 Feb lh, returned to compnay 18 Mar hh. The 


4565 - 


1 Feb dx was "GSW, SF, scalp, cerebral concussion; 
post-concussion headache, with anxiety." Also "this 
man is into the old proverbial run-around. Believe 

he probably has concussion syndrome." Rotated out 

1 Aug hi. Physical exam 28 Sep Lh finds cephalgia, 
mild; separated Dec hh, convenience of the govern- 
ment, "below minimum physical standards for induction." 
Question - did P lead to rotation? 


Rotation 7 Apr 45. Service record states "Revised 
profile - nervousness, anxiety state" on 21 Aug h5. 
Question - did P lead to rotation? 


4699 - WIA 2h Dec 3, with P as secondary dx. Returned to 


duty 6 Mar hl and again WIA 5 Nov hh to h Dec 4h, but 
P dx not made at this time. On 20 Feb h5 rotated. 
Question - significance of earlier P? 
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4832 stot a 7 Mar 44 - 19 Mar AL, returning to 
be oe a 44. Rotated out 11 Jul 44. In Repo Depot 

a A rectit ioe diseases of nervous systen, ebsessiGa: 

aloe a e due to exhaustion and severe combat." 
ae service record reads "is not fit for G 
- vervice.” Separated on points. = 


4955 - pe re see 43, returned to unit 1 Oct 43. Rotation 22 
iad at redistribution center 16 Oct 44 "Not 
y qualified for overseas duty - neurosis 
3 


anxiety state, mod 
grok Bagi Paige (no medical records)" Died 11/22/h4, 


4963 ~ FUO 2 Nov L3 

» returned to uni 
22 Jul 44. Admitted for " inser 
reaction" 9 Nov 44 and CDD 


Rotation 
psychoneurosis, combat 


22 Nov 44 for same. 


to 174, regim 
gimental combat, days. One had been awarded the Medal of Honor, 11 the 
Bf 


appears i ae i 
n table 31; it was entirely negligible until after 20 company 


in 


magnitud 
e, so that one would expect the life-table estimates of the di 
S- 


. 
. ' 


| the 
handling of rotation. 


In table 32 both forms of attrition are allowed to 
decrease an initial cohort of 1,000 men up to 130 Company days. At this 
point on rotation has begun to affect the estimated distribution 
of men as to resistance to first psychiatric departures, the cumulative 


in estimating man's 
resistance to battle st 
ress we shall prefer the i 
estimates 


of table 30 i 
30, since one effect of rotation would be to save men f. 
rom 


psychiatric br i 
eakdown. Figure 21 compares the data of tables 30 and 3214 
n 


Breakdowns and Individual Rotation 
d to Risk of First Psychiatric 
to Aggregate Combat Time Logged 


MTO Sample 


-Table Methods, Number of Men Expose 
fle Companies as 
in WW II, by Company Combat Day, 


Cumulative Departures for First Psychiatric 


and Distributions of MTO Ri 


Calculated by Life 


Breakdown, 


Figure 21. 
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Sample Co's. 


Cumulative percentage 
of rifle companies 


logging specified numb 
of company combat days 


All MIO Co's. 


to first breakdown 


Number exposed 


Company Combat Days 


egy 
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Table 31 


Departures on Individual Rotation, NTO 


Rotation departure 


Company iflan-days Number Per 1,000 
days _of exposure _ ___ observed men per day 
1-10 7,953 1 0,13 
11-20 5 430 1 0.18 
21-30 3,856 6 1.56 
31-50 ), ,637 16. =* : 3.45 
51-80 2,875 15 5.22 
81-110 64,0 6 9.38 
111-152 380 5 13 «16 


Total 255771 7 | 50 1.94 


EPS Pe Ore ~ ARES 2 Beatie Oe eee. ev Rig ee. cere. Hen =e OEE.- 0 nar CT RT AI DE BID. AGT © A TTD, 
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this respect and brings in the other comparative data of interest, 


namely, 
the numher of men in the Mfo sample remaining at risk (of first psychiatric 
breakdown) over the observable range of stress and two distributions of MTO : | | | fee es | Sat sean 
rifle companies as to the number of company combat days logged as units | Derertres Oe . ie ee 


Estimated by Life-Table Procedures, MTO Sample 


throughout World War II. The rapidly declining set of men exposed to the 


rr 
risk of breakdown is plotted on the left-hand side of figure 21. It shows aden Departures per population _ Per interval —eee 
aanee 1,000 men per day at start i ha ti 7 ae Rotation 
that half of the men were gone by day 18, 90 percent by day 64, and 99 percent davs Poyehiatric’ Rotation of interval atric Rota 10). Jee ee 
se 
| 0. 

by day 110. In one sense this curve provides a rough measure of the stress 1-10 2.0 Ol 1,000.00 ee ri a 82 
: : Ob 979 018 ; ; 3h 

these men faced; only 10 percent actually survived to day 6 without prior mo ie Le Sg rage he se 8 
E : 26h 852 41 1 588 62,22 

Brest sea And yet the only reason why so few were exposed at this point, ee a 3.5 766.18 lg at none gee 
Sl. 4.6 674.90 81.39 122.dh 

for which the cumulative psychiatric departure rate is 35 to ho percent, is a a7 5.8 58377 eee ee ene ie hh 
E : 6.9 195077 : .23 184.83 

that many became battle casualties, or were evacuated for illness, before this ogee ree 8.0 “eed ie a Una one 
. 2 : 92 340.9 : : 280 239.13 

point was reached. It is appropriate to ask, therefore, how long men were a ae oo 10.3 276,03 30.23. ae ote ale 
i ng : 11.4 220.07 a 7 ee 

. re ; 111-120 12.4 . 19.63 19.33 584.99 281. 
asked to last if they could. Since, apart from individual rotation, their only . 12.5 172.93 ° 


121-130 12.7 
other relief was from cessation of hostilities, one estimate of this potential | 


requirement upon them may be derived from the total duration of combat for the 


units with which they entered combat. None of the 50 MIO companies had less 


than 90 company combat days, and half had more than 130 days. This aspect of 


unit experience, taken here as one measure of the requirement which was placed 


upon original men in the MTO sample, is plotted in figure 21 in the form of a 


percentage distribution which cuts diagonally down and from left to right. One 


can also estimate a distribution of this nature for all rifle companies ever 


committed in MTO, even if later used in ETO, using the calendar time intervals 


between EC and IC combined with the appropriate regression equations in 


appendix VIII. This has been done and the result plotted in figure 21 as the 


middle diagonal. From it we learn that about half the rifle companies used 
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in MIO probably had at least 85 company days of combat. If we take the latter 
aS the expected performance of original men (not replacements) entering combat 
with these units, if they could last, then we may say that the average 
requirement placed upon such men in MTO was such as to exceed the breaking 
point of about 45 to 50 percent of the men. Similarly we might estimate that 
about 20 percent were required to continue, if they could last, toa point 
(118 company days) which exceeds the breaking point of 65 percent, unless 

relieved by rotation. That only 1 percent of the men in the MIO sample ever 

_ lasted as long as 120 company days is of vital sbneeauenee in figuring the 
cost of rotation plans for these men but it in en changes the fact of the 
requirement that it was conditional upon their ‘ell having been killed, wounded, 
etc. 

For the reasons already given in connection with the discussion of 
figures 3-8 it is plain that the ETO material will add nothing to that 
provided by the MIO with which to estimate the resistance men possess to 
psychiatric breakdown in infantry combat. Accordingly these data are not 
explored here, 

Although the stress scale occupies the central position in this 
Study, we have also obtained information on those Sociological and military 
characteristics of individuals which are readily accessible in their military 
records, and each of these may be passed in review as a potential source of 
variation in the rate of psychiatric breakdown. For reasons already described, 
we used primarily days 1-3 on the scale of company days in this analysis, and 
computed average rates of first psychiatric breakdown just as, in the preceding 


. Section on battle casualties, we computed average rates of final departure for 
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battle casualty of one kind or another. The same characteristics studied 
there are involved in the present analysis, and the numbering of tables is 


also similar, viz.: 


Table Characteristic studied in relation to 

number . First psychiatric departure = 
33 | MOS at EC (division) 
3h a Time from EAD (World War II) to EC (division) 
35 Time from joining company to EC (division) 
36 Component of A.U.S. 

37 Service Command of origin 
38 Educational attainment at EAD, World War II 
39 AGCT score at EAD, World War II 
LO Marital status at EAD, World War II 
Tal | Level of inf. trg. prior to EC (division) 
he Reason for any demotion prior to EC (division) 
43 Convictions by courts-martial,. AWOL 
dh | - MOS history prior to EC (division) 
Ls | Age at EC (division) 


That analysis showed, it will be recalled, that only MOS and length of time in 
combat were productive of significant variation in the rate of final departure 
for battle casualty, gunners having about 60 percent of the rate calculated 
for riflemen, and the departure rate falling steadily over time. 


The entire experience was tabulated, not merely days 1-3, and it 


_ may be useful at the outset to exhibit the first psychiatric departure rates 


for the various parts of the entire experience and for the more appropriate 


subtotals, as follows: 
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| . Table 33 
~ REE OF FSS E eV ORLS ETS : | to First Psychiatric Breakdown, 
tric Company Days of Exposure 
Sample and sng of eee a Number of Breakdowns, oe ancien at 1 ss se a aa 
portion of stress = Number of first exposure in 1,000 man-days in by MOS at EC: Original Men Entering | 
scale psychiatric departures company combat com ny combat . 
ee e MIO 
ELO : 
1-34 company days | —_ “Psychiatric - Psychiatric 
ETO 89 18, 378 | he8 MOS at EC Days of _departures Days of _departures 
, 3 e a 


exposure No. Rate . exposure No. Rate 


iene ts A. In interval 1-3h company days 
Total 178 36,825 4.8 deans ten Ranties 2,630 7 2.7 | 1,692 9 5-3 
35 or more company days een 1,749 9 5.2 1,487 6 4.0 
nee : 31091 28 Platoon sergeant 927 8B = 8.6 ‘hel : £28 
ae 63 7,32h 8.6 Section leader * 188 1 523 197 1 deh 
Total 71 10,915 — bed Saued Wesdee | 2,395 11 46 3,694 18 had 
Entire stress scale paetas | 8,350 3h he9Q . «9138 45 he9 
a a et? Hel Automatic rifleman 25132 12 226 1,778 Bok 
MIO | na ae 25,771 5.9 oe ne 18,37@ 89 4.8 18,447 898 
Total | 2hg 47,740 562 pH 05 >005 
Although the bulk of the exposure falls in the interval 1-3 days, there are i cnation diane , | 708 2 2.8 
So many psychiatric departures in the MTO sample after 3) days that it is panes 760 5 6.6 
important to include this part of the experience in our analysis also. Platoon sergeant | oo ; | 129 1 7.8 
Table 33 presents the observed rates in association with MOS at EC. According Section cadee e | ho 1 25.0 
to the statistical tests of homogeneity which are summarized there, the Ssuadeaae 7 ; 1,220 10 8.2 
observed variation among the rates for the MOS groups is well. within the Rifleman | | 3,987 39 9.8 
range of chance in each instance, and in all three parts of the Seas Aevonntre eielenan — 480 5 10.4 
combined. Gunners » whose battle casualty rates were found to be low, do not Total 7 32h 63 8.6 
have especially low rates of psychiatric breakdowm. pe | — >,05 


# Includes 7 days of exposure (Light Weapons, NCO) not shown above. 
* Probability of observed variation, or one more extreme, under conditions of 
random sampling from homogeneous population. 
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Table 34 gives the rates of psychiatric breakdown for several groups 


of men classified as to interval from EAD to HC. In the ETO material there is 

a slight suggestion (P = .07) that men who had joined the unit most recently 
were less subject to breakdown, but this is not-borne out by the MTO experience, 
is contrary to expectation, and Seems best dismissed as a chance phenomenon. 

oe Length of time from the date of joining the company to EC is not 
associated with Significant variation in the rates of first psychiatric 


breakdown. Table 35 presents the details. In the MTO material in the interval 


Calendar days 
from EAD to EC 


exposure No. Hate exposure No. Rate 
a a a es 
- In interval 1-3 company days 
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Table 3h; 


Days of 


= Psychiatric 


departures 


j hi ic Breakdown 

Company Days of Exposure to First Psychiatric P 
Number ar gee conta, Breakdowns per 1,000 Man-days of oes 
by Calendar Time from EAD to EC: Original Men Entering Combat With Units 


Days of 


Psychiatric 
departures 


03-11 2,00 h 1,591 y 2.5 
1-34 days the rates vary somewhat more than one would usually expect from the 6 
42-17 2,536 10 5,806 = 38 O90 
operation of chance factors (P m= -OL), but in no systematic fashion suggestive - " 
" 18-23 6,203 33 hy 458 1? = 
of a real relationship. Moreover, it is not supported by the ETO data or by 0 
MTO data on days 35 and following. 
"309235 1,058 a 4, 20h 25 202 
Rates for the various components of the A.U.S. are shown in table 36. 
| 364 2,778 18 382 1 2.6 
When the evidence of all three parts of the experience is combined we find a | - | 8 
) Total 18,378 89 4.8 18 447 89 . ., 4.8 
suggestion (P = .04) that National Guard troops had the highest rate of | . of 990 
Sa Pp >: fe 
breakdown and Regular Army the lowest. 4 
_ we a B. In interval 35 or more days 
Service command of residence at EAD is the subject of table 37. It e one 
~ (03-11 868 7 8.1 
provides no reason for believing that men from any one section of the country | 
differed from the rest in their resistance to stress. | | | 
Table 38 gives the rates of breakdown in association with educational | 
attainment prior to EAD. These also do not vary by more than chance expectation | 1.302 12 > 
= i) -  oeece 
in any of the three parts of the experience or in al] three combined. oe = 
36+ ih ’ 7 
Total 7,324 63 B86 
P >05 
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Table 35 | ~106- 
Company Days of Exposure to First Psychiatric Breakdown, | 
Number of Breakdowns, and Breakdowns per 1,000 Man-days of Exposure, 
Table 36 


by Calendar Time From Date Joined Company to EC: 


Original Men Entering Combat With Units | 
Company Days of Exposure to First Psychiatric Breakdown, 


| | ) a | Yan-days of Exposure, 
Number of Breakdowns, and Breakdowns per 1,000 Man-da 
ETO TO by Component: Original lien Entering Combat With Units 
Calendar days from Psychiatric Psychiatric 
Days of departures Days of 


ea ee ie 
date joined company departures - 
to EC exposure No. Rate exposure No. te _—- 
a eee exposure No, "Rate ETO | Ane 
7 Psychiatric Psychiatric 


A. In interval 1-3) company days 
Days of departures Days of departures . 


e Cc c 
03-05 2,302 7 320 33h oO - ) _ exposure No. ate exposure __No. ‘Hate 


Cent 4,933 «19393927 1B A. In interval 1-3) company days 
12-17 1,623 6 3.7 4,23 30 22 a Pe ee 1,932 8 hal 2,697 9 343 
fees 4168 25 8.0 4,936 16 3-2 National Guard 595 6 10.1 2,364 a 
2h-29 3,397 22065 1,171 2 14 U.S. Army (not RA) - 15,852 7% he? 13,386 6h 4.8 
30-35 67 83,657 220 — 18,378 «69s GUT (8B 
36+ 1,388 9 6.5 209 1 4.8 ‘ | > .05 > .05 
Total 18 , 378 | 89 4.8 18 ,4uli7 89 4.8 —— B. In interval 35 or more days 
30 056" Regular Army | | 785 6 26 
B. in interval 35 or more interval 35 or more day S National Guard 6443 t 10.9 
03-05 116 3 259 U.S. Army (not RA) 5 3896 30 8.5 
06-11 1,882 lil 5.8 Total 7,32) 63 8.6 
12-17 1,705 19 la P >.05 
1un23 1,796 15 8h 
21-29 727 7 =: 9.6 
30-35 1,08) 8 oly 
a uy ee 
Total 7,32h 63 8.6 
Po >.05 


* Using the following grouping: 


03-11; 12-17; 18-23; 2h+, P = .036. 
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Table 37. + Page 2 
: z of 
Company Days of Exposure to First Psychiatric Breakdown, : 7 Table 37 
Number of Breakdowns, and Breakdowns per 1,000 Man-days of Exposure, fuk 
by vervice Command of Origin: Original Men Entering Combat With Units 
| FIO = MIO 
.. Service command Psychiatric : Psychiatric 
ETO Mro Days of departures - “Days of departures 


-of origin 


Service command Psychiatric 7 Psychiatric | : . exposure Number “ate exposure Rate 
of origin = Days of departures Days of departures os ee -3 : 
| exposure Number Rate exposure Number Rate 2 See —B. In interval 35 or more days 


A. In interval 1-3) company days : Regular Army or _ E | | oo 

Regular Army or 7 er reen noY 2/l 785 oi age 
origin not 2/1 1,931 6 hel 2,697 9 3.3 First service command 633 2 Mee 
First service command 1,185 2 205 1,309 13. oa Second on 56h rf 12.4. 
Eeeons " 2,161 9 a2 1,92) 10. 5.2 2 third i 210 1 48 
Third 7 2,748 19 6.9 961 7 ‘4 ‘iach i" 501 h 8.0 
Fourth : 25518 16 bol 97h \ bel ‘it, tt 12 8 =i.2 

Fifth ! 2391 ll 6 1,392 bog | Sixth 661 5 146 
Sixth | 1,96 8 ie 1,892 8 he? Seventh 1,016 1 1.0 
Seventh " 1,530 hy 2.6 1,342 h ‘en | Eighth tt | 1,990 1? 8.5 
Bighth : - 1,260 7 5.6 5,157 28 Sh Ninth on oo 252 5 19.8 
Ninth " | 690 h 5.8 799 —e Total 7,32h 63 8.6 
Total 18,378 89 8 18 7 89 7 Pp >.05 

; >.05 >.05 


Ccnbars Days of Exposure to First Ps 


Number of Breakdowns r 
by Education: 


Education 


A. 
< h-7 years 
8 years” 
9-11 years 
22 years 
> 13 years 
Total 
Pp 
B. 
< h.7 years 
8 years 
9-11 years 
(12 years 
~ 13 years 
Total 
Pp 


In interval 35 or more days 


Days of 


| : exposure Nimber Rate exposure Number Rate 


n interval 1-3) company days 


in interval 1-3) company days 


3,548 
3,138 
5,285 
L665 
1,138 


18,34) 


~10% 
Table 38 


Psychiatric 
departures 


13 3.8 

29,55 

19 al 

9-345 

89g 
>.05 * 


ychiatric Breakd 
and Breakdowns per 1,000 Man- Reps 
Original Men Enter ing Combat 


ene repent 
| eect: al MIO 
eee 


days of Exposure, 
With Units 


Psychiatric 


Days of departures 


3,703 16 h.3 


4,101 20: 4g 
6,200 30 : 4.8 
3,945 173 
479 5 10.4 
18 , 4.28 88 4.8 
>.05 


1,570 10 6. 
2,216 21 9.5 
1,833 18 9.8 
175 a 5.7 
7,32 63 8.6 
>.05 


negligible. 
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AGCT score at EAD is the subject of table 39; again we find only 


insignificant variation (P > .05).: 


Marital status, shown in table 40, also does not seem ssecclated 


with the chance of psychiatric breakdown. 

Level of infantry training, shown in table 1, does seem significantly 
associated with psychiatric breakdown in the upper range of stress. During the 
first 3 company combat ‘days, however, the effect of training is quite 
A priori one would expect any effect of training to be manifest 
early in combat, not late » and it may be doubted whether the present data 
provide valid seidanes that level of training, as classified here, does have 


areal effect. 

Demotion in grade prior to EC, show in table 42, is not significantly 
related to the chance of breakdown. 

Courts-martial convictions for’ AWOL offenses prior to EC are the 
subject of table 3. It is plain that men with such convictions more often 
For the original men in the ETO and MIO samples over the interval 


broke down. 
1-3, days the discrepancy has a probability of .00 under the null hypothesis; 
men with such convictions broke down about 1.9 times as often as men with none. 
Table hl presents data on the MOS pattern prior to HC; this 
characteristic also seems unrelated to the chance of breakdown. oe 
Age at EC has been intensively investigated in another study! but 
much less directly than is possible here, where there is no problem of defining 
the cases from which the men with breakdown were drawn. As table l5 shows P 
age at EC is quite unproductive of variation in the rate of psychiatric 
breakdown. This is not to deny the influence of age generally upon resistance 


to stress, but only to assert that its effect has obviously been overcome in 


the samples by the selection of men for high-risk combat assignments. 
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Table 39 ni 


Company Days of Exposure to First Psychiatric Breakdown, Table lO 
Number of Breakdowns, and Breakdowns per 1,000 Man-days of Exposure 


by AGCT Score at EAD: Original Men Entering Combat With Units 


. me) MrO. 


Psychiatric Psychiatric ‘ 


Company Days of Exposure to First Psychiatric Breakdown, 
Number of Breakdowns, and Breakdowns per 1,000 Man-days of Exposure, 
by Harital Status at EAD: Original Men Entering Combat With Units 


AGCT score at EAD Days of Se Days of departures ETO | _. Ho eons 
exposure Number Hate exposure _Number te Marital status Psychiatric Psychiatric 
| at EAD Days of . departures Days of departures 
A, In interval 1-3) company days exposure Number Rate  _ exposure Number Rate 
> 120 | 2,617 h 1.5 876 10 11h | | A. In interval 1-3) company days | 


90-109 1,948 7 306 1,167 8 6.9 Single ~ — 15,551 75 = 4B 17,055 81 47 

iis _— & 2 te FF ae 2,827 lh 5.0 1,392 : 
— — ef 2h 9:938 239 Total 18,378 69s? 
P 4 bas O14 > 005 P : | | > 05 > +05 

a . aint sexes 32 oF more days — : | B. In interval 35 or more days 

= N00 eC EB Single a 6,755 59 Ba 

90-109 156 e heh Married, divorced, - | | 

< 60-89 362 3 8.3 separated, or widowed 569 mM 1.0 
Total 1,048 7 667 coe ce 
P 7 >.05 P > 205 


Note: AGCT scores were not generally available from individual records, 
so that only a small part of the total experience is studied here 
from this point of view. 
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Table 2 
Table }1 Company Days of Exposure to First Psychiatric Breakdown, 
. | Number of Breakdowns, and Breakdowns per 1,000 Man-days of Exposure . 
Company Days of Exposure to First Psychiatric Breakdown, ; by Reason for Demotion: ..Original Men Entering Combat With Units 


Number of Breakdowns, and Breakdowns per 1,000 Man-days of Exposure 7 
by Adequacy of Infantry Training in World War IT Enlistment: 


Original Men Entering Combat With Units ‘ | | 
ne Psychiatric 


Reason * . Psychiatric 
A : pie for Days of departures _ Days of departures 
ing dequacy of | : Psychiatric Psychiatric demotion exposure Nimber Rate. exposure Number Rate 
World wen iT elie cane Days of _ departures Days of departures = | — 
var IT enlistment oxposure Number Rate exposure lumber fate A. In interval 1-3) company days 
| A, In interval 1-34 company days No demotion 15 5536 13 hie] 15,653 76 hed 
Infantry unit training 6, 222 31 5.0 12,366 63 5.1 Denetien | 871 5 ee de 939 8 8.5 
tt : — az, 
Postgraduate" training... 12 2048 57 Ty au 6,047 26 he3 | . Total | 16 07 78 4.8 16,592 8h Del 
Total 18,270 88 h.8 18 103 89 4.8 P >.05 >.05 
4 ——< Qe 
| 7 >.05 >.05 | _  B. Interval 35 or more days 
B. In interval 35 or more days No demotion : 6,007 51 8.5 
SN et nae cntpeanannrynenenenieererentememeuen eet 42, ht 
Inf. : 
antry unit training 4927 ah peaaeien 35 5 14.5 
"Posteraduate" training: 2,352 «12 1 Total | 6,352 56 8.8 
) ® omer 
Total ne | | 
3 75279 63 8.7 P > 05 
p* wes 
e013 


* One-tailed probability , 
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Table Lh 
Table 3 | 
Company Days of Exposure to First Psychiatric Breakdown, 
Company Days of Exposure to First Psychiatric Breakdown, Number of Breakdowns, and Breakdowns per 1,000 Man-days of Exposure, 
Number of Breakdowns, and Breakdowns per 1,000 Man-days of Exposure, | by MOS Prior to EC: Original Men Entering Combat With Units 
by AWOL: Original Men Entering Combat With Units 
ETO - MIO Sih ee 
” MoS Psychiatric Psychiatric 
ETO MTO | prior to EC | Days of departures Days of departures 
Psychiatric Psychiatric | oo exposure Number kate . exposure Number Rate 
AWOL | Days of departures Days of departures | a 
exposure Number Rate - exposure Number Rate A. In interval 1-3 company days 
| A. In interval 1-3) company days : Noncombat MOS*s | _ 1,433 | 7 LQ --- 753 1 1e3 
None 16, 98h" 80 ey 16,898 73 4.3 Combat and noncombat MOS!s 2,Lh9 Wy 5.67 = 885 h 4.5 
5 oy re . 1,39) 9 6.5 1,59 16 10.3 Combat MOS's, none high-risk 632, 3 Le7 462 6 13.0 
Total | 18,378 89 4.8 18,47 89 4.8 Combat MOSts, all high-risk 11,0)1 52 he7 15,676 73 h.7 
P > .05 Rocrkl Combat MOS's, both 2,816° 13 46 671 5 72.5 
B. Interval 35 or more days Total — - 18,371 89 4.8 18,447 89 4.8 
None | | 6,761 oh 8.0 | P on > 05 054 
1-7 sis . 563 9 16.0 " B. In interval 35 or more days 
ove 7,32h 63 «B66 Noncombat HOS's | | a 672 3 
s Og 3 Combat and noncombat MOS's : : 15 - 3 7.2 . 
ee eee ee ee ee eee Combat MOS's, none high-risk ie 71 2 28.2 
| Combat MOS's, all high-risk a 6,006 528.7 
Combat MOS's, both | : oe 160 3 18.8 
" Total 7,32 63 8.6 


Company Days of Exposure to First Psychi 
ychiatric Breakdown 
Number of Breakdowns, and Breakdowns per 1,000 Man-days of Exposure ; 


by Age at EC, Division: 


Age at EC, 
division 


B. In interval 35 or more days 


© 


Table 5 
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Original Nen Entering Combat With Units 


Days: of 
osure . 


3,932 
4,053 


1,02 


25416 


18,378 


6) 
Psychiatric 
tures 

er Rate > 


exposure MMSE Tis excoure TO EE 


A. In interval 1-3) company days 


15 


20 


22 


22 


10 
89 


Days of 
osure 


3,114 


3323 


4,850 


4,716 
2, dy 


18,447 


O 
_ Psychiatric 


departures 


Number 


LO 


Rate 
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Among the minor factors studied in relation to the chance of first 
psychiatric departure in combat was a history of psychiatric admission before 
combat. As noted in the earlier discussion of table 20, there were but 2] men 
with such a history, so the exploration is not very powerful, but its result 


is as follows: 


Psychiatric admission Psychiatric departures 
: in combat 


prior to entry 


into .combat | None Any Total 
Present 15 6 21. 
Absent oe 2,182 297 2,h79 
Total | 2,197 303 2,500 


Men with a prior breakdown were significantly (P just under .05) more likely to 
break down again, but perhaps the more remarkable fact is that only 6/21 | 
did have a psychiatric departare after EC and that, as we have seen in the 
section on battle casualties, the 21 men had the same proportion of battle 
casualties as others. | 
Finally, a subsidiary feature in the design of the study provides for 

a comparison of originals and replacements in ETO rifle companies and table 6 
provides the pertinent data for this comparison. The average rates of break- 
down are .h for originals and h.7 for replacements. Since we noted in 

chapter II above that the ETO experience was profoundly influenced by calendar 
time, presumably because of the approaching end of the conflict, it is desirable 
to supplement this analysis with one in which both originals and replacements 
entered combat at the same time. How this was done may be seen in table 7 
which shows the distribution of the two samples as to month of entry and the 
selection which was made for the purpose of this comparison. The subsamples 


which are exactly comparable as to month of entry are unfortunately small, as 


this problem had not been anticipated when the sampling plan was devised. 


Comparison of ETO Originals and Re 
placements as to Rate of 
First Psychiatric Departure, by Company Combat Day 


1,000 originals 
Company Aggregate Psychi atric departures 
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Table 6 


days man-days Number Rate 
0-5 L653 3. 
6-11 4,49 20 4.50 
12-19 44.03 2h 5.45 
20-32 «4, hoh 25 5.68 
33~ 1,060 12 2.96 
Total 21,969 97 he 


CL CL Ate ene sewers 


00 replacements 
ggregate Psychiatric departures 


man=days Number Rate 
25376 12_ 5.05 
2,310 15 6.9 
2,296 15 6.53 
2,295 ly 1.7) 
2,289 3.19 
11,566 5h 4.67 
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Table 17 


Distribution of Two ETO Samples as to Month of Entering Combat, 
and Selection of Subgroups for Comparison 


Month of - Observed Subsamples for 


Entry, 1944 frequencies direct comparison 
EC. division, . Originals Replacements _ Originals Replacements 
June 290 | : 6 — 
July 180 168 168 1.68 - 
August 50 250» 60 50 
September HOG | ie) oO 
October _ 170 | i. - - - 
November 100 . - “ - 
December 170 ie - ~ 
Total 1,000 . ‘S00 -* 258 258 


12% | eee 
Their reasons for final departure are given in table 45 and are as similar as 
one could expect of independent samples. Table 9 gives the numbers of men with Table 8 
| ; ; R ements 
a first psychiatric departure in each subgroup of 258 men, by the region of the Distribution of Subsamples of ETO Originals and Replac 


as to Reason for Final Veparture From Study Companies 
Stress scale when it occurred. The originals had a higher number with break- a 


down in the interval 20-2), company days, but otherwise the experience of the 


; Replacements 
: | : f departure Originals P 
two groups is fairly ‘homogeneous. The average rate of first breakdown is 4.56 Cause of depa | 
per thousand man-days of company combat time for originals » and 3.6 for Biptie-casuarty 160 143 
replacements. Separate survival curves were calculated for these two subsamples, Disease and nonbattle injury a nf 
> hiatric 
but are not shown Separately; they are very similar until they reach a point on ney chs : ae 
: 
: eo J @) h 
the stress scale where they become quite unreliable because of the variability aa | 19 
| | | 22 
7 Oth | 
inherent in small samples. On the whole » then, we have here no real evidence as 3 Me 
: In unit on V-E Day | 31 
that replacements were any more or any less able to resist psychiatric departure | <6 og 
| 2 
Total 


in the ETO experience. 


Among the many factors tested for their possible influence on the 
rate of psychiatric breakdown only the following, then, appear to be 
associated: 


Component of the A.U.S. « National Guard troops broke 


down most often, Regular Army least often, 


Level of infantry training ~ The better trained less 


often broke down, 


History of psychiatric breakdown prior to EC - Those 


With prior breakdowns more often broke down in combat, 
Courts-martial convictions for AWOL prior to EC - Men 
with such convictions more often broke down. 
The possible influence of the various Sociological factors upon the 


chance of psychiatric breakdown in combat was also studied on the basis of 
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Table hg 
Number of First Psychiatric Departures at Various Intervals 
Along Scale of Company Combat Days, 


ETO Subsamples of Comparable Originals and Replacements, 
and Average Departure Rates 


Company days Originals — Replacements Total 


O-}; 2 5 4 
59 5 3 -: 
10-1) 7 8 ro 
15-19 rn 3 7 
20-2); 7 0 7 
25-29 1 1 2 
30-3) 1 0 2 
35-39 1 2 3 
LO or more O 2 2 
Total : 28 OS 2h 52 
eee 
Aggregate man-days 6,130 65592 12,722 


of exposure 
Average number of 


departures per Les 
1,000 man-days l 3.6), 4.09 


serene 
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conventional. admission rates for the calendar period EC to LC. Again we found 
that National Guard troops had a significantly higher chance of breakdown and 


that men with courts-martial convictions for AWOL also broke down more often, 


‘but we did not find a significant association with the level. of “infantry 


training and -we did-note @ possible association with individual awards and 

decorations. “The details on the latter two factors are exhibited in tables 
50 and 51; awards and decorations were not studied earlier on the basis of 

company casualty days. 

In addition, appendix XI contains further information on the relation 
between the chance of psychiatric breakdown in one period of observation with 
that in another, on the likelihood of VA outpatient treatment among men who 
endured exceptionally prolonged stress, and on the prevalence of VA compensation 
for psychiatric disability. 

' Another problem of interest in the study of psychiatric attrition is 
the apparent influence of a prior NP breakdown uvon the likelihood of a subse- 


quent one. Table 52 contains the data for comparing resistance to first 


psychiatric breakdown with resistance to the second. ETO men (both originals | 


and replacements) who returned to duty after a first psychiatric breakdown 
snpeax to have resisted a Besos breakdown at least as well as they did their 
first. Of 40 ETO originals with a first psychiatric departure who were returned 
to high-risk duty, table 52 shows that 15 resisted a second breakdown at least 
as long as they did their first; 12 broke Seuassonee= Gis eesous time than they 
did the first; for the remaining 13 our information must be regarded as noncom 
mittal in that they left combat without a second breakdown before they had 
sufficient opportunity to demonstrate their resistance to a second breakdown. 

In sum, then, of 27 men for whom sufficient information is available, 15 did at 


least as well after their first breakdown as before. 
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Table 50 . | wf + Table 51 fae 
Psychiatric, WIA, and Total eteeicas . oe ) Psychiatric, WIA and-Total Admissions per 1,000- Men per Day, 
per 1,000 Men per Da ¥ ’ 9 . 
by Infantry Training, Separately for ETO Originals, | by Awards, Separately for ETO Originals, ETO Replacements, and MIO 
ETO Replacements, and MIO . © gee BES. ee 


“ “ @ es 


issions per l 


Awards of of ..-~S admissions men per day ca 
Pp WIA Total P Lota otal: % 


Infantry trains —— Number “of dmissions per 1000 men osure 
Jy ing of of admissions men per day 7 eneenaacks 


954 3,151.0 157 577 904 1.66 6.10 9.56 


No award 


ETO Originals | 


Infantry unit training 348 1,060.0 = «59 191-316 -1.86 6.01 9.9h | Award L6 267.0 9 39 57 1.12 4.87 7.12 

"Postgraduate" training 643 2,310.0 106 heh ee ae ae Total - 1,000 3,128.0 166 616 961 1.62 6.01 9.37 - 
Total | 991 3,400.0 165 65 956 1.62 6.03 9,37 p ~. >.05 > .05 02 
p | : ee ee ETO Replacements 


ETO Replacements | 
Infantry basic only 135 426.0 21 368k 137 1.64 6.57 10.72 Award 13. —- 7940 3 12 16 1.27 5.06 6.75 
Infantry unit training 345 1,222.0 : 82 202. 35h 2.24 5.51 9.66 Total 900 1,736.3 a a oe eee Re 
Total ~ 480 1,648.0 103 286 491 2.08 5.78 9.93 . ome — 
. | 7.05 7.05 *>.05 : = 3 
uro "¢ No award 92h 7,743.3 203 48h 1,3h3 87 2.08 5278: 
Infantry unit training 677_- 5,750.0 153 356 «968-89 2406 5.6 Award 76 922.3 7 56 127 25 = 2,02. 59 
"Post-graduate" training 322 2,895.0 57 183 50L  .66 2.11 5.77 Total 1,000 8,665.7 210 5hO 1,470 +82 2.08 5.65 . 
oy 999 8,6L5.0 210 539 1,469 61 2.08 5.66 Po | i la 
, 7 | 005 >.05 >.05 | — 


a a ee Combined P > 
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Table 52 
Comparison Between Resistance to First Psychiatric Breakdown | Among ETO replacements we find a similar situation, with 11 of 15 
istecsos oo igi hey a ee : men for whom the facts are complete showing resistance to a second P at least 
: as good as to their first. 
anes RSS EER ——"Vasos TE | For MTO men the picture is somewhat different. Here the resistance 
mocigimls =*~*~*~<“<‘<“‘~*~*“C“‘“=SS*SS 4 to second breakdown was somewhat poorer than to first breakdown, but not 
First interval longer +, : ; : significantly so. Of 21 men for whom sufficient information is available, 12 
shan, Seeone = | ' | fared worse after being returned to duty than before. | 
reg tinal — 4 10 1h One might be tempted to conclude from the combined ETO and MTO 
First interval equal to data that men who returned to high-risk duty after a psychiatric departure 
ener Sawa ' had lost none of their capacity to resist combat stress, were it not for 
eeer | : al Ho the peculiar nature of the ETO experience after about 35 company days of 
=O Replacenents combat. Since the second exposure was of necessity after the first, in the 
tal ga — 4 5 9 ETO sample it was more likely to fall into that region of calendar time 
Second interval longer | | | ” during which the ratio of psychiatric to battle casualties was falling. - For 
—— | . . this reason the ETO data may be invalid. Since the MO observations are too 
second interval . 1 2 3 few to stand alone, the question of interest cannot be settled by this study. 
Total 5 15 20 ! Table 53 gives the final departure pattern of the men covered in 
MTO table 52. Five of the 85 men were subsequently killed, g wounded, and 
" Fizet interval longer one captured, a total of 1) battle casualties; two of the battle casualties 
oe “ . ” would have been permitted return to combat duty, but the men failed to return 
ee | =: ; jatri t AWOL, and two had self- 
vhan Jiret 1 7 8 because of their psychiatric status. One man wen ’ 
First interval equal to | inflicted wounds. Two were dropped from high-risk jobs without leaving the 
Boe aves ee | 5 es 1 ‘ study companies. Fifteen, in addition to the two with self-inflicted wounds, 
Total | 13 12 25 


departed for disease or nonbattle injury, and in two of these return to combat 


LALA | duty would have seemed possible except for the presence of a psychiatric 
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Table 53 


Distribution of Group With Return to High-Risk Combat 
After Psychiatric Breakdown, by Cause of Final Departure 


bay ae ede ee siateosiaatia vsiong 
Battle casualty | h h 6 10 
Disease and iy 
Psychiatric 13 ‘oe h 16 
Other | 9 l 13 
Other | 3 6 2 8 
Still in unit on V-E Day 1 9 h | 13 
Total 25 40 20 60 
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condition. Although the rates are very unstable for the small sample returned 
to duty after their first psychiatric departure, it is relevant to inquire into 
their battle casualty experience on a rate basis. In terms of final departures 


we have for these small subgroups, in contrast to the sample as a whole, the 


following: 
Men returned to high-risk 
combat after first breakdown Total sample 
Final battle | Final battle 
| Man-days of casualty Man-days of casualty 
Origin company departures company departures 
of sample combat Number Rate* combat Number Rate 
MTO originals 643 Lb 26,411 394, WF 
ETO originals 591 4 6.8 22,598 557 24,26 
ETO replacements 289 6 20.8 11,855 280 23.6 


ETO total 880 10 11.4 34,453 &37 2h,.3 


*Departures per 1,000 man-days of exposure to company combat. 


If we compare the MTO rate of 6.2 for men returning to duty after their 

first psychiatric breakdown with the average rate of 14.9 for the entire 

MTO experience, we find that the difference is a statistically insignificant 
one (P > .05), but not so for the ETO material. Even if the ETO comparison 
is made ‘i the basis of the original men alone, it yields a large and 
piataetivelly simificant atacrepancy (P< .01). If we combine both the 

ETO and MTO naverial we can have little doubt that the two sets of experience 
te not homogeneous. In sum, then, in men who returned to high-risk duty 


after a first psychiatric breakdown, final departure as a battle casualty 
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occurred at a rate which is about 40 to 50 percent of that for the total 


: Oe en re Po tee, ae ep, ee — 


experience of all men in the Sample, suggesting that they were exposing 
themselves to less risk in the second period, and were presumably much less 
effective soldiers than they may have been before. : - 
Finally, since our analysis of resistance to first breakdown fails 
to differentiate between men who returned to high-risk combat in study | : 
companies and men who failed to do ‘80s it is pertinent to ask whether the 
latter eventually returned to eorbat: duty in other units excluded from the 
study sample. The answer is in the: negative. Among. 218 men. who failed to 
return to high-risk duty in the study esnihes. one returned to a lower risk 
category in the study companies and two saw combat duty in other units. About 
25 percent saw no further duty in Europe, and about 75 percent saw further 
duty in a in ceneanbat units. 
Estimation of the Distribution of Resistance to Combat stress. 
‘Thé assumptions underlying the estimation of the distribution of 
resistance have already been discussed and need not be repeated here. The dis— 
tribution has previously been obtained (cf. table 30) by life-table procedures 
on the basis of the MTO experience. The limitations on the estimates are 
primarily two: | | 
(1) Despite the size of the MTO sample, the extreme observation on 
the stress scale is only 152 days, and only 20 men reached 100 
or more days on this scale, which corresponds to very nearly the 
median of the distribution of resistance; and 
(2) there are factors other than resistance of the individual govern 


ing his location on the stress Scale, e. g., the experience and 


Sophistication of the medical officer capable of evacuating him. 
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Figure 22 presents the estimated distribution obtained in table 30. 
It has some central tendency, it will be noted, about hO percent of the cases 
falling in the region 21-80 days, and a long tail stretching out well beyond 
the region of World War II exposure as estimated here. The distribution has 


the appearance of having been truncated at the origin, as though it were 


entirely lacking, say, men with the least resistance in the population. If 


we conceive of the stress scale used here as itself the upper region of a 
more comprehensive scale of stress, and extending to the left of the origin 
shown here, then it seems reasonable to suppose that a series of. screening 
procedures has eliminated the bulk of those with lowest resistance. 
| The Long tail of the distribution is the result of an arbitrary 

choice among various possible projections after day 80. The medium projection 
employed here (cf. figure 20) rests on a very slowly rising rate; it moves 
from about 13 at day 120 to about 16 at day OO. A more rapidly Berne rate 
after day 80 would shorten the tail in some commensurate fashion and give the 
distribution. a little more central tendency. However, so much of the - 
experience is defined by day 80 that no projection of the observed trend over 
days 1~80 will greatly affect the general contour of the distribution. 
Nevertheless, in view of the extrapolated nature of the distribution after 
day 80, it is perhaps pointless to discuss its precise form and preferable 

to regard it as merely undefined by this experience. It is,of course, 
reasonably defined over a sufficient segment of the stress scale of actual 
interest to reject entirely the notion that breakdown is a pure chance event, 
unrelated to the characteristics and experience of the individual, and to the 
history of the unit to whith he belongs. If breakdown were a purely chance 
event the rate should be invariant, except for sampling error, over the range 


of stress, and in that event a distribution of men according to the point on 


F. 
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‘the stress scale at which they broke down would have its peak at the origin 
and decrease steadily thereafter, A sufficient test of this hypothesis, 
namely, that breakdown is a purely random event, is-made from the data of — 


table 3; if the rate of breakdown does not vary significantly over the 

observed region of stress (1~80 days) the hypothesis must be entertained, 

otherwise not. As we have seen, the rates of table 3 vary quite significantly; 
s 3 


a test of rates in region 1-80 days yields eu 27.0 on l degrees of freedon, 


for which P <,001l. It seems ‘plain, therefore, that psychiatric breakdown 


in combat cannot be regarded as a chance event. 


These data will not prove that "every man has his breaking point!s 
a oven of such universal scope is hardly susceptible of proof in any case, 
_ but the direct evidence here is that at least 50 percent of the men assigned 
to high-risk jobs in rifle companies in World War II had their breaking point 3 
ahd the data certainly suggest that the proportion is far larger, 


Unit Variation in: Psychiatric Attrition and Return to Duty 


The sampling plan for MTO provided a minumun of three companies, or 
3 
150 men from each regiment chosen, whereas none of the regiments in the ETO 


sample of originals is represented by more than 3. companies » or 30 men. The 


study of variation in psychiatric attrition at the regimental level there 
x) Soa 


fore, is confined to the MTO sample. Appendix I ‘contains..a list of the 


regiments 
used. 


Table 54 exhibits the MTO regimental data, together with divisional 


averages, expressed in terms of NP departures and all battle casualty 


departures. The counts of departures are complete and without regard to the 


order in which they occurred. The variation exhibited in table 5: is 


' statistically quite Significant, both as to regiments and divisions,* 


*See following page for footnote, 


Percent 


ion of Men Placed in High-Risk Assignments 
Breakdown Measured by Company Combat Days, 
MTO Sample 
220 240 260 280 300 


Figure 22. 


Percentage Distribut 

as to Resistance to Psychiatric 
7 
5 
(tra 
FTL 
120 140 160 180 = 20 


Percent 


ft 
320 340 360 380 400 


Resistance, Measured in Company Combat Days 


Soa eae me = 
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Footnote for page 133 


The variable divisioi:al averasces raise some question as to their 


effects upon the analysis, especially sirce one division (the 45th) with ho 
percent of the sample of men, accounts for 103, or 6% percent, of the first — 
psychiatric departures. Analysis of the stress experience shows that the 
increase in the rate of breakdown is wholly dependent upon the 45th Division 


sample, 


The implications of these facts have been explored, and it seems 


established that: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


The 3rd and 34th Divisions contributed an abnormally low number 
of NP casualties, by whatever standards one may choose to employ. 


Early in the exnerierce of the 600 men drawn from companies in 
divisions other than the hSth Infantry companies, 108 were as- 
signed to other combat units (not in the 45th), and were lost 
from the stress analysis here because their retention would have 
required the stucy of the daily combat experience of many addi- 
tional companies. Study of their experience after leaving combat 
shows that 31, or 29 percent, had later breakdowns, and suggests 
that, to some extent, the removal of the 108 mei: from the 600 may 
be reparded as a screening process which left a group with less 
than average susceptibility to breakdown. 


By combat day 60 the 400 men from the LSth had dwindled to 52; 

of the remaining 600 in the sample at the start, only 62 were in 
combat on day 60. Analysis of these men shows that 18 from the Sth 
Infantry departed on psychiatric grounds in contrast to only 3 from 
the other divisions, although departures for battle casualties were 
the same, 11 in each group. However, the 45th released from ex-~ 
treme stress, through such administrative channels as change to 
low-risk MOS, reassignment to noncombat units, individual rotation, 
and assignment to Z/I training cadre, only 1h men in contrast to 

33 so released by the other divisions. If these be added to the 
NP casualties, yielding 32 for the 4Sth and 36 for the other divi-~ 
sions, they are very nearly proportional to the numbers of men 
exposed on day 60. The inference is drawn that the effects of 
extreme stress were more often softened by administrative solu- 
tions in the 3rd, 3th, and 36th than was true in the Sth, with 
the result seen in the NP admissions. 


On these grounds it has been concluded that the MTO sample of 1,000 men as 
drawn provides the only safe basis of inference. 
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Table 5S Regiments of the 3rd and 34th Divisions have low ratios of NP to battle 


casualty departures in contrast to regiments of the 45th. The divisional 


Variation in NP Attrition Rates of MIO Regiments and Divisions, | : 
Based on Ratio of NP/Battle Casualty Departures : averages are .09, .10, and .35 in that order. For regiments of the 36th 


Division the ratios occupy a middle ground and average .1&8. If we undertake a 


| - Number otal NP. eee ures Ce bce 
tio to e parallel analysis based on NP departures per 1,000 company combat days, as shown 


Unit Number of of battle 


Division Regiment men in sample casualty Number battle casualty | : ot, a —  & 
—_. $$ ______cepariures departures in table 55, we find essentially the same thing. The divisional averages are 
3 ? 120 68 in 206 2.6, 2.6, 5.8, and 9.0. If we confine ourselves to the first psychiatric 

30 180 9h i 12 breakdown, we again find variation of a similar extent , the average divisional 
Total 300 . 162 15 09 rates being 204, 2.1, 5.3, and 8.0, since in MTO return to combat after the | 
3h 135 ie 60 52 5 - 10 first psychiatric departure was not at all general. | 
36 Lhd 60 51 8 : 216 : Only in the l42nd, 157th, 179th, and 180th Regiments were there 
12 180 136 26 219 enough first NP departures to permit any soaperisen of individual regiments 
Total 2ho 187 3h +18 as to the tendency to return psychiatric casualties to combat duty. No 
LS «2157 120 99 22 222 significant variation was found, the numbers of such departures and returns 
179 160 13h 51 238 | to duty belt as follows: 
180 120 99 hohe aber nevurned to 
2 — | Number of first high-risk combat duty 
Total 400 332 115 35 Regiment psychiatric departures _in_study companies _ 
Grand Total 1,000 733 169 423 Wye 2h, é 
nessbiroispetridptoveniaetuslnipenceltniachnierent.scietenaseasasanentsstetssiesese access, 7 21 2. 
= = ge 179 46 6 
180 36 8 
All others 25 6 
Total 152 2h 
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Table 55 


ae in NP Attrition Rates of MTO Regiments and Divisions 
ased on NP’ Departures per 1,000 Company Combat Days 


Unit Numb ny NP departures 
— er compa 
Division Regiment of men combat | Per 1,000 
P| é 


in sample days Number company days 


3 7 120 2,295 ky 1.7h 
30 180 3,513 ue ‘s 
Total 300 5,808 15 2.58 
3h 135 60 1,933 5 2.59 
36 1h 60 1,507 8 pam 
Lhe 180 4,376 26 59h 
7 Total 2ho 5,883 3h 5.78 
hs 157 120 4,099 22 3 eas 
179 160 4,198 51 a 
180 120 4,490 2 “9638 
Total 1,00 12,787 115 8.99 
Grand Total 1,000 26,411 169 6.40 


‘we 


e 
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This is not, of course, a powerful test of regimental variation in this 


regard, and three of the regiments were components of a single division. 


The divisional totals are as follows: 


Number returned to 
high risk-.combat duty 


in study companies 


Number of first 


Division psychiatric departures 
3rd oy  - 
3hth 4 i 
36th 31 3 
Sth | 103 | 16 
Total | 152 2h 


Psychiatric Attrition and Morale 
The present study was not designed to illuminate the effect of 


morale factors upon psychiatric attrition, but it was considered essential 
to the success of the questionnaire effort that certain questions in this 
area be asked (cf. appendix v). It seemed desirable, therefore, to examine 
such data - were setained from the questionnaire to ascertain whether they 
might throw any light upon variation among units with respect to psychiatric 
attrition. The sampling plan, it will be recalled, was based ana selection 
of 10 men per company in ETO and 20 in MPO, and as it turns out there are, 

on the average, more soouaniente wee company for the MfO than for the ETO 
companies, 3.3 vs. 2.2. Since ins number of informants per Sénptny te aaualiy 
small, their characterization of individual companies can hardly be very 
reliable. In any event, for jusetlonnalve <tene G 4neeush 29: sealing with 
leadership and morale, companies were characterized as to the responses made 
on the questionnaires received from long-lasting men, and the distributions 
of responses were first studied to see whether they might be regarded as the 


output of a random process. For example, in the MPO companies, 56 percent of 
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the respondents characterized their company commanders as very rood-leaders 
in combat. If we divide the responses for each company in this way and make 
an appropriate test on the hypothesis that units do not differ as to this 
ratio, we find only a suggestion (P = e045) of such dintatien: For other 
morale questions such test probabilities are uniformly greater than .05. 
There does not appear, therefore, to be any real evidence that the companies 
are heterogeneous in these respects; in short, our information is not a 
useful basis for exploring the effect of morale upon psychiatric attrition. 

As a check on the above argument, we chose the morale factor 
(evaluation of company commander as a combat leader) with the lowest 
probability (.0l45) in the above tests, and subdivided the MIO companies into 
four groups according to the balance of opinion, and for each obtained an 


appropriate rate of first psychiatric breakdown, as follows: 


Opinion abot eg 
p about n-days o irst psychiactric 


as innoee Su combat a ae “Winbes Rater — 
Two_or more respondents | 
Largely poor 4,954 2.42 
Mixed 13,06 a, bah 
Largely good | 55411 | 31 “s 
Only one respondent 2,345 | 16 - 
Total — 255771 | 152 5.9 


Per 1,000 man-days of company combat. 


Plainly there is no association here between the balance of a oe 


th 
© company commander and the average rate for first psychiatric breakdown 


ete RD ee 
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Chapter IV 


SUMMARY OF METHODS AND SPECIFIC FINDINGS 


Because of the highly technical nature of much of the foregoing 
discussion, and the inclusion in this report of a variety of data incidental 
to our present purposes but of material concern to those working on allied 


problems, a factual summary seemed desirable at this point in the report 


immediately preceding any discussion of applications. 


To test our notions of the tolerance men have to ground combat of the 
World War II type, we have adopted the approach of studying the fate of a fixed 
cohort of men, observing them day by day as their experience is documented in 


the records of the. units in which they served and in their own individual 


personnel and medical records. The average experience of any unit, being a 


shifting composite of men with varying length of service in the unit, clearly 
provides no basis for an approach to the problem. One must be able to 
distinguish among men of more or less ability to stick it out in combat, and 
only the records of individual men will allow this. In the interests of 
homogeneity we confined our attention to the largest, most active theaters, 
namely, ETO and MIO, to rifle companies in infantry divisions, to white 
enlisted men of relatively few MOS designations, and to men who had not 
experienced combat prior to the point at which they le the arena of our 
observations. In keeping with statistical principles foe representative 
sampling, we chose our rifle companies at random from among those considered . 
eligible by virtue of the dates divisions first entered combat, and among the 
men entering combat with any particular sample company, we chose at random 10 
meeting the study criteria. The ageregate sample thus obtained consists of 


1,000 "original" men entering combat with their units in ETO, another such 


lies 
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calendar time, therefore, it was possible to calculate for any individual the 
1,000 from MIO units, and 500 men who, as replacements, joined already | es | 


number of (battle) stress units he had experienced as a member of that unit, 
committed ETO units. Rifleman (MOS 745) and automatic riflemen (MOS 74:6) 


| whether the scale be one of division days in the line, regimental days in the 
contribute the majority of the sample. 


line “pattalion combat days, company combat days, or aggregate casualties 
In our abstracting we paid particular attention to changes in MOS, , 


sustained in the company. Every time a departure occurred such a calculation 
departures from and returns to the unit of assignment, cause of any such | 


was made for the individual concerned. 
departure, and a variety of sociological characteristics of the preservice and 


It has been our belief that both the aation and the intensity of 
precombat periods. For any calendar day we could thus certify that a man was 


combat stress would be validly portrayed by indices of the type just described. 


or was not serving in a defined "high-risk" MOS and that he was or was not with 


| The a and battle casualties occurring in battalions, divisions, and 
his unit; if absent from his unit we knew why. In establishing definitions | 


field armies have been correlated on a large scale and the evennee correlation 
and procedures for our abstracting work we deviated as little as possible from 


coefficient of about 75 between them indicates that about half of the 
AGO and SGO concepts; we did not redefine psychiatric departures except to 


bat 
; | psychiatric casualties occur in response to the ebb and flow of sheer com 
include as "psychiatric by interpretation" an insignificantly small number of | 


7 aes Because of the cones changing ponposs en of any unit in 
departures which would otherwise have been very troublesome; these are 4 


combat » the accumulated effects of mae combat upon the psychiatric casualty 
thoroughly discussed in appendix IV. We were especially concerned with the 


because such Te influences affect a decreasing fraction of the current 
Supplementary questionnaire study believe we have guarded against the 


strength the farther back one looks for them, and are not large enough to 
possibility that the aepenently long-lasting men in high-risk MOS classifica- 


determine a later casualty picture in any obvious way; we have had no doubt 
tions were actually not carrying out the duties of those MOS designations. 


that such effects exist, but the existing evidence for them stems from the 
We have approached unit data as our source of information on external 


clinical study of psychiatric casualties as individuals, and has not, to our 
Stress. In this we have been guided by two characteristics of unit experience: | 


| knowledge, been previously documented by statistical analysis. 
time "in the line" and number of battle casualties. The parent division, | 


Whenever individuals are entering and leaving exposure for a variety 
regiment, battalion (MTO only), and company have all been studied so that each ) 


7 of reasons, and it is desired to abstract from the more complex pattern of 

calendar day might be classified as a combat day or not so, depending on the : | —— : ie 
| individual observations a synthetic picture of, say, the experience of a cohor 
facts and the definitions employed here. At the company level we have defined | | 
of fixed size continuously under observation, the actuarial device of the 
the combat day as one in which a battle casualty appeared in the morning report | P 
| | bserve 

3 ife-table is especially useful. It enables one to estimate, from o 
for that day, and we have also taken the number of Such casualties on that. day | ti i 

| 


hiatric breakdown, just what the aggregate experience would be in 
as the number appearing in the same morning report. peves OF payen® > J | 


At any given point in : 
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a cohort of men exposed to no other type of attrition. From such calculations 


one may then judge whether the combat stress of the war appeared to be of such 


intensity and duration as to have become intolerable to any large fraction of 


the men selected for ground combat, 


The various indices of combat stress defined above have been compared 


in order to ascertain whether any particular one appeared to contain 
substantially more information than the rest. These studies have utilized 
correlation techniques and analysis of the rate of breakdown as ss fonction of 
increasing Stress. The temporal interrelations among these indices may be 
summarized by stating that a company casualty day in the MIO experience is 
equivalent to 7.8 calendar days, 3.5 divisional combat days, 3.0 regimental 
combat days, 1.8 battalion combat days, and 2.) battle casualties/100 company 


strength. For the ETO material a company combat day is equivalent to 3.6 


calendar days, 3.4 divisional combat days, 3.0 regimental combat days, and 2.7 


battle casualties/100 company Strength. The correlation coefficients range 
from a low of 4.73 to a high of +.98; company casualty days and company 
casualty counts correlate to the extent of + .89 in the ETO material and 4.92 
in the MO. 

When psychiatric departures were first studied in relation to 
departures for other reasons, and in relation to the number of men exposed 
to the risk of becoming psychiatric casualties, a number of important facts 
were brought to light: 

1. In all three samples attrition proceeded at a fast, fairly 


even rate such that half of the men had disappeared from 


their units by company day 18, 75 percent by da and 
83 to 92 percent by day 50. oa 


“lah 


2. For every index the MIO first psychiatric departure rates 
rise with increasing or lengthening stress; the rate rises 
from a low of 3.6 first psychiatric departures per 1,000 
men per company day in the interval 1 to 10 company days to 
10.l, in the interval 51-80 days, after which there are 
too few men left to give a rate any stability. 


3. ETO and MfO rates are most alike when the company day is 
‘used to index combat stress, but for every index the 
ETO rates either fall or fail to rise in the region of 
greatest (or longest) stress. 


h. Study of the ETO and MfO material in relation to calendar - 
time and to the overall strategic and tactical situation 
shows that the ETO pattern plainly shifts after the Battle 
of the Bulge, with the ratio of psychiatric to battle 
casualties falling steadily as V-E Day approached. The 
MIO pattern is much less affected by the approaching end of 
the war because it was substantially complete before the 


Battle of the Bulge. 
5, Since the rate of first psychiatric departure does not 

increase significantly as company casualties are increased 

for a fixed number of company dayS, or as company days are 

increased for a fixed number of company casualties, it is 

concluded that the choice between them is a matter of 

indifference insofar as it may be based upon the amount 

of information encompassed by each, and that the time- 

oriented index does not suffer appreciably because of 

insensitivity to the occurrence of periodically large 

numbers of battle casualties. 

The end of the war in Europe found 2.2 percent of the MIO sample 

still in their units, 20.5 percent of the ETO original sample, and 14.8 
percent of the ETO replacements. In the MIO sample 12.4 percent had, however, 
previously been assigned to combat units outside the study sample, whereas in 
the ETO samples only about 1 percent were thus. lost to observation. In the 
aggregate, then, the number of men lost to combat is 85 percent of the MIO 
sample, 78 percent of ETO originals, and 8 percent of ETO replacements. Of 
the permanent losses to combat the KIA amount to 16 percent in the MIO sample, 
17 percent in the ETO originals, and 15 percent. in the ETO replacements; other 


battle losses account for 30, 54, and 48 percent of aggregate combat losses in 
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the same order. Permanent losses on psychiatric grounds amount to 16 percent 
in the MIO sample, and 9 percent of both ETO samples. Other medical losses 
(nonpsychiatric disease and injury) number 1h percent in the MTO series, 12 
percent in the ETO originals, and 18 percent in the ETO replacements. Non- 
medical losses to combat amount to 23 percent of the total MIO losses, 8 percent 
of ETO originals, and 6 percent of ETO replacements. The nonmedical losses 
among MIO originals are about equally divided between changes in MOS, re- 
assignments to noncombat duties, and rotation. 
A gross pattern of attrition was sought on the basis of the following 
abridged classification of final departures as to cause: 
KTA 
Other battle losses 
Medical losses, including psychiatric 
All causes 
Men who were lost from observation, as by parallel transfer to other combat 
units, were not regarded as losses in this anaivaie: When the rate of loss 
for each of these several types of attrition is applied in life-table fashion, 
to estimate the inroads upon the sample which such Stitt on -weule take if it 
were the only type of attrition operative, it is found that, at company combat 
day 60 the KIA would have amounted to 28 percent of ETO originals and 27 
percent of MIO, nonbattle attrition 35 and 50 percent, respectively, all battle 
attrition 73 and 57 percent, and all causes 86 percent of both samples. 
| Departures were also studied as first, second, or third in sequence 
for the individual, interest attaching to the influence of reason for departure 
upon likelihood of return to combat, and of one departure upon the likelihood 
of another. It was unexpected to find that the departure rate for battle 


casualties fell gradually from a high point for the first departure to a low 
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point for the final departure. Investigation disclosed a previously unexpected 
underlying relationship; the probability of becoming a battle casualty declined 
steadily over the stress scale, and did So whether the company combat day was 
employed as the unit of stress or the count of company casualties. That is, 
even relative to other casualties occurring in the company, casualties among 
the cohort studied here became increasingly less frequent as combat experience 
progressed, The change is so great that the rate is halved in 53 company days 
in ETO and in 80 company days in MIO. 

Reason for departure was of course found to dominate the chance of 
returning to combat, but the number of prior departures seemed of no particular 
significance. The chance that a man would return to combat following ‘departure 
for WIA was found to be hO percent in ETO, and 63 percent in MIO where there 
was of course a longer period of calendar time for convalescence to be 
completed. For psychiatric departures the chance of return to combat was h2 
percent in ETO and only 18 percent in MIO, where much of the experience 
antedated the establishment of a strong psychiatric service. For all other 
medical departures the chance of return to combat was 58 percent in ETO and 
83 percent in MIO. 

Interrelations among the various departures were studied without 
finding that, given one departure for a stated reason, another was any more or 
less likely for the same or another reason, except where psychiatric departures 
are concerned. “ That is, for example, the chance of WIA seems independent of 
any prior departures unless they be on psychiatric grounds, in which event 
the chance of WIA is less. Also, once a psychiatric departure has occurred, 
and a man has returned to combat, he is much more likely to have a subsequent 
psychiatric departure than a man with no prior psychiatric departure. About 
half of the men returning to combat after a psychiatric departure did so 


within five days. 


aii 7= 
The rate at which battle casualties occurred in the suayeeneiee 
was studied in relation to the various sociological variables which figured 
in the abstracting but without much of interest being uncovered; the risk of 
becoming a battle casualty is almost uniformly high in these samples, as was 
intended by the structure of the sampling oie, “and aa no way contraverts the 


evidence for such important sources of variation as MOS over a wider range 


than our samples include, echelon, arm or service, type of combat activity, etc. 


A similar study was made of the rate of psychiatric departure with about the 
same results. It is of especial Significance, in view of the design of the 
Study, that a comparison of ETO replacements and originals, controlled as to 
calendar time as well as equivalent combat stress units, fails to suggest any 
difference between their rates for departure on psychiatric grounds. Some 
variation was seen, however, in several of the sociological variables studied, 
as follows: 


le National Guard troops broke down most rapidly, Regular 
Army least. | | . : 

2, The better trained (in infantry tactics) broke down 
less rapidly than the less well trained, but only 
in the upper’ region of stress. | 

3. Those with psychiatric admissions prior to entering 
combat broke down more rapidly than those without 
such prior admissions. 


4. Men with courts-martial convictions for AWOL prior to 
entering combat broke down more rapidly than other men. 


An effort was made to find out whether men broke down more rapidly 
_ the second time than the first, but with inconclusive results; there is too 
little MPO material to be convincing, and the ETO data are biased by the 


approaching end of the war. 
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With the value of the ETO naberial impaired by the marked change in 
the strategic situation after the Battle of the Bulge, chief reliance must be 
placed on the MTO sample as the basis for determining whether the stress of 
World War II was of such magnitude as to tax the tolerance of the average man 
for the psychological stresses of combat. Unfortunately, even a sample of 
1,000 men will not suffice to define the rate of first psychiatric departure 
in the upper regions of World War II stress, say beyond 80 company combat days. 
Hence, this region can be approached here only on the basis of extrapolation 
procedures of one kind or another. Three projections were made as free-hand 
eeeensions of the observed INTO rates over the range of 1-80 days, and calcula~ 
tions were carried through on the middle one. In actual fact, however, so much 
of the experience is determined by day 80 that the precise contour of the 
projection estimate after day 80 means very little. The medium projection was 
applied in life-table fashion to show what the breakdown experience of a cohort 
would be if no other form of attrition intervened. The cumulative number with 


breakdown was found to be as follows: 


da among cohort of 1,000 
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Cumulative number of men with one 
or more psychiatric departures 


3150s 
The breaking point of the median man, according to these estimates, lies in 
the region of 80 to 90 Sepanacdeye: When these curves are decumulated the 
shape of the distribution of losses suggests they are the result of a cut 
having been oii in a more symmetrical distribution, a cut which has the effect 


of eliminating a group of men with even less tolerance to combat than the men 


who, in these samples, broke down easily. If such a cut was indeed imposed, it 


may be construed as the selective process which eliminated certain men from 
their units before they could enter combat. 

Estimation of the combat stress of the war is much easier and more 
direct. Except for rotation, which was practiced to an almost negligible 


extent in World War II, the man who entered combat was expected to continue 


serving in that unit until the unit was relieved. The question, then, resolves 


into one of ascertaining how long units were actually in combat in World War II. 
This is easily answered for the study companies, which are not representative 
of all rifle companies which ever entered combat in World War II. They may not, 
therefore, be employed to ascertain how often men in World War II were put into 
a situation of sufficient or sufficiently prolonged stress to tax the tolerance 
of the average man, but rather whether it ever occurred, and if so, with any 
appreciable frequency. None of the 50 MIO companies had less than 90 company 
days of combat, and the latter corresponds to the point at which about half 
of the men would be expected to have broken down. Half of the study companies 
logged more than 131 company days, and at this point on the stress scale an 
estimated 70 percent of men will have broken down. An estimate developed for 


all rifle companies ever committed in MIO suggests that half logged 85 or more 


days of company combat as here defined; by day 85 on the company combat scale 
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almost half of the men would have broken down, according to the life-table | | Chapter V 
cal i ; . 7 7 
culation. The answer seems plain, then, that in MTO there were many | APPLICATION OF FINDINGS TO PROBLEM OF ROTATION FROM GROUND COMBAT 


Situati i : 
ituationsinto which men were put from which half or more of them would have ' | 
: ——— A rotation policy constitutes one element of any plan for the 
be S 5 P J y Pp 

come psychiatric casualties had so many not emerged as battle casualties | | | | 
or as nonpsychiatric nonbattle casualties. efficient utilization of combat personnel, and all such plans have as their 


central purpose the maintenance or improvement of combat efficiency at the 

unit level. Determination of the desirability of a particular rotation policy 
involves considerations far beyond the scope of this study, and it is not our 
purpose to base any general argument for rotation policies upon the data 
presented here. However, our findings do bear upon both the desirability of 
plans for rotating individuals and the specific formulation of such plans. 

Findings which support the desirability of plans for rotating 

Sndividuals out of combat after a fixed tour are the following: 


1. Phe stress of World War II ground combat was such as to 
exceed the breaking point of a significant proportion 
c of the men entering such combat; were it not for the 
intervention of other forms of attrition one might 
expect, of the men entering high-risk infantry combat, 
not 10 to 15 percent, but perhaps 50 percent or more 
to break down psychologically in a long campaign. _ 


2, The chance of psychiatric breakdown per unit of stress is 
an increasing function of time; that is, the probability 
of breakdown in any week will give way to an even higher 
probability in succeeding weeks. 


3. The incidence of battle casualties per unit of stress is 
a declining function of time. | 


lh. The questionnaires returned by several hundred long- 
lasting men contain information about their opinions 
and attitudes, and this information is very strongly 
to the effect that the combat infantryman considers 
individual rotation quite necessary. ; 
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If the stress of ground combat were not usually such as to tax the resistance | 
of many men, then one might assume that the combat efficiency of the individual 
could be well maintained over the combat period, but our contrary finding is 
inconsistent with this notion, we believe, and suggests that it is more | 
reasonable to regard men as expending the substance of their resistance. 
Moreover, the fact that the chance of breakdown is an tucheaetas function of 
time can mean only that the proportion of men who are on the downgrade at any 
one time also increases. How large it is on the average we cannot determine 
from these data, but if, for example, men went damhill for about 20 combat 
days before they finally reached the bottom, an average breakdown rate of 7.2 
or more per 1,000 men per combat day in the region of 60 or more combat days 
would suggest that 15 percent or more of the men of such duration of combat 
would be on the downgrade at any one time. We are in no position, on the 


basis of this study, to state at what point the majority of men would be on the 


downgrade. During World War II surveys <9 Showed that fear of battle increases = 


with length of combat, and that peak combat efficiency was reached in the 
interval of 4 to 5 calendar months (perhaps 30 to 60 company days) for riflemer. 
in eeoUry companies. In any event, the fact that the Pecporuacn of down- 
graders is on ‘the increase, at least after a certain point on the stress scale, 
Seems to us to point to the desirability of rotating such men out of combat 
and of replacing them with men whose expected contribution is greater, from a 
purely logistic point of view. 

The fact that the battle casualty rate is a decreasing function of 
time is, as we have noted, consistent with at least i quite opposite 
interpretations: (1) That men learn to protect themselves against enemy fire 


without necessarily reducing their combat efficiency; and (2) that men learn 
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to protect themselves in part by being less aggressive and, in consequence, 
less effective. On the basis of his World War II cbservations Marshall?” 
has written "that a commander of infantry will be well advised to believe that 
when he engages ene enemy not more than one quarter of his men will ever strike 
a real blow unless they are compelled by almost overpowering circumstances or 
unless all junior leaders constantly 'ride herd! on troops with the specific 
mission of increasing their fire. The 25 percent estimate stands even for 
well escigcaawl campaign seneoned troops. I mean that 75 percent will not 
fire or will not persist in firing against the enemy and his works. These 
men may face the danger but they will not fight." Our data show that the 
probability that a man will become a battle casualty declines about 50 percent 
over the range of stress studied here, and it is tempting to consider ee 
this aie is at least in part a reflection of the curve of declining 
efficiency. If so, we must still recognize that other factors are probably 
at work at the low end of the stress scale, for the evidence from World War ITI 
surveys by the Army Information and Education Service is that the new 
replacement gains in efficiency for several months before he begins to fail, 
whereas our battle casualty rates are at their peak at the outset and fall off 
at about a constant rate. It would not be difficult to establish a model 
combining the effects of beth learning protection and wearing down, and which 
would yield such a decline in casualty incidence. 
Finally, our questionnaire returns leave no doubt as to the opinions 
af long-lasting World War II veterans of rifle companies. As appendix XII 
shows, they often have strong feelings about rotation, believe firmly in 
individual rotation, and favor a fixed tour of some number of company days, 


perhaps in the region of 180-240 days of regimental combat. 


| Figure 23. 
1000 
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. A AAA SE ARETE 
The chief contribution of the present study to determination of ioe | SenaEank Senne? ASE SOROS SAINI 800 
rotation policy lies in the area of calculating costs of particular policies 800 Ws fo T.COUE Cd 


under specified conditions. For the particular samples studied here it is 9 600 
easy, in retrospect, to calculate the cost of any policy we might propose. : 
The remaining curves of figure 10 provide all the necessary information. 400 
These curves have been replotted here in figures 23~2) against the ETO and 


MIO stress scales for company combat days and regimental combat days. If, 


a 
for example, we pick 180 and 2h0 regimental combat days (60 and 80 company beeen “i 


Estimate II 


combat days in each sample) for the estimation of costs , we find the following: 200 
Regimental | Percentage remaining 
combat days ETO MTO 
180 12.8 13.5 
2ho 6.5 6.9 
; 100 
That is, under a 180-day policy for high-risk infantry personnel, one would 
be forced to replace about 13 percent under the rotation policy, and under a 80 
2h0-day policy about 7 percent. It is interesting to compare these estimates 
60 
with those developed! during World War II, with the aid of Frank A. Weck, on 
the basis of unit data then available. The comparison, which concerns Mo, 
is as follows: 
Tour, in Costs, in MIO 
regimental Bann s tudy, 2 Present Study, | 
combat days rifle battalions high-risk MOS 
eeeenee nee bere nee 
180 11 BS 
210 7 9.5 . 
210 5 6.9 x i 20 
These independent estimates, being for somewhat different groups of men, are \ 
Men exposed 
by no means identical, but they are of the same order of magnitude. 
It is all very well to estimate costs in retrospect; to establish a 
tour of duty one must have a workable estimate before the fact. That the 10 
a lhendcc lah deans 
40 60 80 100 120 140 
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Figure 24. Estimated Survivors Among ETO Originals, by Company Combat Day 
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19 estimates are of the same order of magnitude as those obtained here is 
evidence that fairly accurate estimatés can be made, and it is of interest 
to see, with the present data, how such estimates might be made simply, fairly 
accurately, and in advance. As figures 23-2) show, attrition is likely to 
occur at a reasonably constant rate over the entire stress range, So that all 
one needs is a good basis for estimating the net attrition rate to calculate 
the cost of any policy. The necessary ingredients for the calculation are as 
follows, separately for battle and nonbattle casualties: 
1. Gross departure rate: For battle casualties,this is 
~ equivalent to medical admissions + otherwise uncounted 

KIA + the MIA and POW; for nonbattle casualties this is 

equivalent to medical admissions. If only divisional 

averages are available, there is also need for factors 

with which to convert these averages into appropriate 

rates for high-risk personnel. 


2, Rate of return to combat on part of men who do depart. 


3. Average period of absence for men who depart and then 
return to combat. 


The present study provides information on each of these elements. As a first 
approximation, we have taken our gross departure rates and converted them to 
net departure rates on the basis of observed rates of return, and have assumed 
the average period of absence to be zero. Plainly,this is equivalent to 
underestimating the net departure rate, so that our resulting cost estimates. 
will be biased upwards . Figures 23-2) show these first searexinstions as 

| estimate I. Both seem acceptable for operating purposes; they do lie above 
the curve of survivors calevlated by life-table methods, but not excessively 


so. We may illustrate the derivation of these estimates on the basis of the 


ETO data, as follows: 
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Cause of departure 


aaa ee 
Statistic Battle Nonbattle Total 
ge 


Total company days of stress | 24,598 22,598 22,598 
Departures _ 818 35h 1,172 
Departure rates" 36.20 15.67 51.87 
Percentage returned to combat™* 33 60 - 

Net departure rates™ | 2.25 6.27 30.52 


ire 
Departures per 1,000 company combat days, 


mae Observed values were used for MIO, but ETO values were 


increased to allow for the influence of the end of the 
war upon returns to duty. | 
If we take the net attrition rate of 30.52 per 1,000 per company day of stress 
and apply it successively to a cohort of 1,000 men entering combat, we obtain 
estimate I for ETO. Now it is evident that the approximation may be made as 
exact as one pleases, but at the cost. of an increasingly elaborate calculation 
which would need to be revised each time there was a change in any element of 
it. Of course, if one visualizes a centralized control over rotation policy 
at a high echelon having modern electronic computing devices, this difficulty 
would disappear. If we define our System in the most general way we have the 
-* following elements 4 | 
1. A set of fixed loss rates Ry bs. we. wy where K . 
represents as many different categories of attrition as one 
- might wish to have; at a minimum one needs two, battle and 
nonbattle, but it would be preferable to distinguish between 
nonbattle injury and disease, since the return-to-duty curves~ 
are SO very different, and some might prefer to subdivide battle 


casualties, etc. 
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2. A set of returned-to-duty curves showing returns to duty from 


each cause of attrition with increasing time from departure. 


Then the basic relationship of interest may be expressed as follows: 


‘ a =: R L.D 
- > R $+ es , 
tee ter Gone Be + es ga Pt 


where i = (x-j+l), j is the time or stress scale, and x a point 
or interval on the stress scale. 


In this expression 
L, represents the number exposed to loss at. beginning of interval x 


Lj} the number exposed to loss at the beginning of the previous 


interval 
: : Le rates already defined 
"Rp the sum of the k fixed loss 
o 
k XxX 
, S > RpbsDps the correction term for men returned to 7 on 
Pel J=1 There are k x different sets 


previous departures. 
of losses, but each one returns only a subset given 


j = i fic 
by the proportion Deis Note that ee is speci 


to the departure rate, and the i is fixed so that it 


will properly describe the interval in which men were 


lost. 
ie ite seal Eee ee of this nature rather precise estimates might be made, 
and these or not be expensive either by machine methods or if other labor- 
saving techniques were devised, but we — felt that it would be entirely 
adequate either to ignore the fact that there is a delay in return to duty or 


to allow for it in an approximate way by reducing slightly the rate at 


which men return to duty. We reduced the average percentage returned to duty 
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by 10 percent for both battle and nonbattle casualties, and in this way 


derived estimate II shown en figures 23~2h,. That is, for ETO and MLO originals 


the fellowing changes were made in returned=to-duty percentages: 


Adjusted downward 


___Ubserved 10 percent 

ETO MO = #0 HO 
Battle casualty 33 hs 30 Fal 
Nonbattle casualty 60 72 Eyl 65 


which produced average net permanent loss rates of 32.5 and 28.2 for ETO 


and MIO respectively, on the basis of 1,000 men exposed on a single company 
combat day. 


Routine statistics are not kept on merely the high-risk portion of 


rifle companies, or indeed even upon rifle companies themselves, and therefore 


one may legitimately ask how such rates may be obtained from those more 
generally available. Certain relationships provide a clue. The average WIA 
rate for ETO infantry divisions was 2.32/1,000/ calendar day? and in the EIO 
divisions studied here the average ete for the period when ins original 
Sample was actually exposed was even greater , 3.05. The sauasatent rate for 


the high-risk sample, 26.6/1,000/company combat day, reduces to 7.3/1,000/ 


calendar day, or 2.1, times the average divisional rate. In parallel fashion 


we find the average divisional nonbattle rate to have been 2.5/1,000/calendar 


day in comparison with .3 observed for the high-risk sample. Further, we 
may convert WIA rates into total battle casualty rates by multiplying the 
former by an appropriate factor, about 1.4 in the ETO and MIO experience 


Studied here and in fact for all ETO infantry divisions, 2 In addition 
3 


one needs estimates ef the proportion of WIA and nonbattle admissions returned 


to duty; for planning purposes these must be regarded as variables, but the 


values they take here are especially relevant. For the two samples of original] 


men the best fit was obtained in figures 23-2) with the following factors of 
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the preceding paragraph, which contain a 10 percent allowance for the fact 


that return to combat duty was not always immediate: 


Percentage returning to combat 


duty, by cause of departure 


Sample Battle Nonbattle 
ETO 30 «8h 
MTO Al 65 


All the factors required for estimating, in advance, the costs of 
alternative rotation policies for high-risk MOS in infantry companies, as 


defined in this study, may then be listed as follows: 


Symbol Description | Source of data 
Xy Average divisional WIA per 1,000 per day Battle plans 
Xo Average divisional nonbattle admissions per Battle plans 

1,000 per day 
Ky Average factor for converting WIA to total This study plus 
battle casualties World War II 
summary!» 


(1.37 for ETO) 


Py Proportion of battle casualties This study: 
permanently lost, with allowance for ETO 70 percent 
delay in return to duty MTO 59 percent 

Pa | Proportion of nonbattle casualties : This study: 

7 - permanently lost, with allowance for | ETO 46 percent 
delay in return to duty MTO 35 percent 
ty Factor for multiplying average divisional | This study: 
7 battle rate to get that for high-risk* MOS _ ETO sample, 
in letter company 2.39 

to ‘Factor for multiplying average divisional This study: 
nonbattle rate to get that for high-risk* _ ETO sample, 
MOS in infantry letter company 1.71 


*In the sense used in this study only. 
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The Q) s e e 
n if we define our net attrition rate for high-risk infantry as R, we 
3 


find it easily as 
R = X] -k) +p). ty. + 49ePosto | a 


where X, and X ; 
} and Ao are expressed in appropriate units, say departures per 1,000 


man~ ~days i 
calendar-days, and the relative cost of a rotation policy for high-risk MCS 


calling for rotation on day x is found as L, where 


L,. = (1-R)* e 


‘3 


Using the average values of this study we find that 


R= 2.29%) + 0.79%5 


and fi | 
igure 25 has been drawn to illustrate the effect of certain variations 


in Xy and X5 for evacuation policies effective at regimental day 180, 210, 
and 240. A Eines in estimation arises from the fact that these lines 
are straight on semi-log paper. The average WIA rate of 3.0/1,000/calendar 
day, and the average nonbattle rate of 2.0/1,000/calendar day are ans to 


th 3 i 
e€ observed averages for the entire set of divisions used in the ETO sampl 
Cy» 
‘i : me 
ppropriately weighted to make the divisional experience represent the time 
when the study sample was part of it. | 


Th . ° 
e cost of rotation, then, is an additional cost above and beyond 


battl j j 
e casualties, and is here expressed as a percentage of the original 


cohort. F 
or example, with an average divisional nonbattle admission rate of 
2.0 and WIA rat , 
é of 3.0 one would expect about 8 percent of an original cohort 


(not of the = 
current unit strength) to be eligible for rotation on regimental 


day 20, and 
F 15 percent on day 180. In the region of average rates for both 
factors, it will 
» it will be noted that the cost is more sensitive to changes in th 
in the 


WIA rate tha : i 
n to changes in the nonbattle rate, with the average p! | 
used here. oe 
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Under Various Average WIA and Nonbattle Admission Rates 
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One could not, of course, apply these cost estimates for personnel 
having substantially lower attrition rates, ordinarily, than men in the 
so-called high-risk MOS. To do so would be to underestimate seriously the 
costs involved. In any practical rotation scheme one would want to 
distinguish two or more zones of risk, and to have separate policies 
applicable to each. The principles relied upon here to develop estimates 
for high-risk MOS will easily provide for such an extension. We do not wish 
to leave the impression that only the high-risk MOS groups studied here should 
be considered in formulating rotation policy; Te however, maintain that 


they have the greatest need. 
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Chapter VI 


INTERPRETATION aND DISCUSSION 


Our princival finding is that the breaking point of the averaze 
rifleman seems to have been reached at about 88 davs of company combat 
(days in which a company casualty occurred) as it was experienced in MTO 
rifle companies in ‘orld Var II, This estimate provides a measure of the 
average psychologic strength and endurance of human beings in the combat 
environment of ‘orld Var II, The particularity of that environment makes 
the scale, and hence the numerical value, arbitrary in some degree; in a 
losing war, or in a war fought on American soil, the same scale (company 
casualty days) might have different psychological meaning. The signifi- 
cance of the finding, then, lies not so much in the calculation of a 
particular biological ¢onstant for man as in the demonstration that con- 
ceptually such a constant does exist, i. e., that there is at least one 
stress sufficient to overtax half or more of the men selected for forward- 
area combat, 

Moreover, every man entering infantry combat in World War II 
probably had, in some sense, a limit on the stress he could endure as 
measured by this scale. He may have broken down sooner or later than prior 
knowledge of this limit would have suggested, or even not at all, because 
of the interpolation of chance events of significance to him, for surely 
by no means all the relevant information is subsumed under so simple a 
scale, But if breakdown were merely a chance event, we would not have 
observed the increasing rate of breakdown among men who remained; we can 


only conclude that inherent characteristics of the individuals studied, 
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summarized here in the concept of psychological endurance or resistance, 
have largely determined the experience, It would appear that we are all 
more vulnerable than we may have wanted to admit. One of our cultural 
myths has been that only weaklings break down psychologically: Strong 
men with the will to do so can keep going indefinitely. But if a scale of 
stress can be found, however arbitrary, on which the men selected for 
infantry combat may be presumed to fall in some form of meaningful dis- 
tribution, then in the abstract we must all be distributed, in some such 
fashion or another, along stress scales of ee kinds, That is, we all 
have our limits for varticular stresses, | 
~The men who served in NTO rifle companies in “orld ‘ar II repre- 

sented the cream of American manhood. The obvious "weaklinegs" had been 
screened out. Only men between the ages of 18 and 38 were called on for 
military service. Of these, 32 percent were rejected for medical or other 
reasons, including inferior educational status, The rejections for neuro- 
psychiatric reasons, including mental deficiency, comprise 12 percent of 
all men examined for service and 38 percent of all those rejected, *t 
A substantial portion of the men initially accepted was also screened out 
| during the training period as being psychologically or otherwise unfit for 
combat duty. Thus, the men who were finally sent into combat were thought 
to be those best able to withstand the stress of combat. If the average 
men among them reached his breaking point in 88 days of WTO combat, it 


Seems probable that a population average for all males would be even lower 


than this figure, 
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We have counted as psychiatric losses only those who actually 


broke down psychologically and were temporarily or permanently removed from 
combat duty. We excluded those who had developed psychiatric disorders of 
less severity. It seems probable that, for each man who did break down at 
any point of the stress scale, there were others who were near breakdown. | 
If the average soldier broke down in 88 days we may ask: What was his con- 
dition in 44 days? In particular, what was his effectiveness as a soldier? 
Was he halfway along the road to breakdown, i. e., half effective as a 
soldier? Ristueeacie: our figures represent only those men who broke down 
psychologically with symptoms primarily referable to the central nervous 
system. Not included were those whose breakdown took a primarily physical 
form, cases which might be called psychosomatic. Presumably there were a 
substantial number of these. Men who went AWOL, deserted, or had self- 
inflicted wounds also are not included, although these too might be con- 
sidered to have broken down in a somewhat analogous sense. 

A psychologic breakdown as defined in our study was a psychiatric 
disorder considered disabling enough by the attending medical officer to 
have resulted in the removal of the individual from combat duty. The 
symptomatology of these illnesses has been presented in some detail else-— 
where in our report and has been widely described in the literaturel2, 

In general, these disorders were of the neurotic reaction types, and 
essentially similar to those occurring in everyday civilian experience. 
‘They all clearly resulted from combat stress. Undoubtedly, something 
along the lines of Selye's*? general adaptation synanaae is involved. For 


the most part, the disorders disabled the individuals only for further 
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combat duty. The vast majority were able to function satisfactorily in 
noncombat assignments, A 5-year follow-up study on men who had broken 
down in combat has shown that most of them were functioning in civilian 
life at about the same level as they did rion to military service, These 
men still show some symptoms of the psychologic disorders incurred in com- 
bat. It seems probable that after 5 years many of them were still dis- 
abled for combat. 

it was not our purpose in the present study to investigate the 
nature of combat stress, ‘‘e attempted only to measure its degree. The 


factors comprising combat stress are multiple and complex, In the physical 


category they include the unavailability of hot nourishinr food and liquids, 


extremes of temperature, physical work performed, distances traveled, guns 
and ammunition and other loads carried, trenches dus, and, above all, the 
danger of death and wounding by metal shell-fragments from enemv sseiowiges: 
at the interpersonal level is the complex of behavior expressing attitudes 
of fellow soldiers, officers, local civilians, families back home, and 
friends; at what might be called the social level are such matters as 
cultural values concerning war, duty, honor, courage, and defense of home- 
land, 

Of outstanding importance is the factor of danger from enemy 
shellfire, The role of this factor appears to us to be markedly underesti- 
mated by many writers. The rate of ps chological breakdown follows very 
closely the rate of combat casualties (killed and wounded) and under no 
other circumstances in military experience does the rate of breakdown begin 
to approach the levels reached in combat. The rates of breakdown for non- 


combat military service, including service in isolation, and extremes of 
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climate and physical hardship, such as in Burma and Alaska, are in the 
range of 10 to 30 per thousand per year, in comparison with about 285 for 
men in regimental combat 4 On the other hand, it cannot be concluded that 
breakdowns in combat occur solely as a result of danger from enemy shell- 
fire, A counter force must be nresent to keep troops exposed to this 
danger; otherwise they would escane from it. This force is not just the 
fear of being shot for desertion; it seems probable that this factor was 
minimal, Rather, the compelling force was a complex of the interpersonal 
and social factors already cited which in this context represents to the 
soldier at least as much stress as enemy shellfire; more snecifically, it 
is the danger of disapproval, rejection, humiliation, dishonor, etc. And 
it is the fact that danger of disapproval, humiliation, etc., can consti- 
tute an intolerable stress to men when coupled with danger from enemy shell- 
fire, that provides the link between combat and evervdav livine, The fact 
that the average soldier broke down after about 8S days of MTO combat is 
of value as oy eee measure of man's psychologic endurance only insofar 
as it can be related to stress occurring in ordinary relay Lite: And, 
clearly, danger comparable to that of enemy shellfire is indeed rare in 
everyday existence. However, danger of ddeapproval, humiliation, and 
loneliness is familiar enough to us all. The point a issue is a quanti- 
tative one; what is the degree to which these dangers effect mankind in 


our culture? 
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From the viewpoint of the armed services, the sicznificance of 
these findings seem numerous. i.uch of wh-t is expected of, or designed 
for, military personnel is influenced by the concept of the individual 
soldier's psychological endurance existinz in the minds of officers re- 
sponsible for selection, training, operations, command, supply, and disci- 
pline, If the average man can take only 88 days of MTO combat, then what 
will be the degree of strain imposed bv such-and-such a training program? 
By such-and~such a system of promotion, of pay, of furloughs, of living 
accommodations, of work schedules? Under combat conditions, when does one 
think in terms of military strength (numerical, physical, and psychological) 
being maintained and when in terms of strength being expended? These 
questions are well recognized and so are the answers to many of them. The 
88-day figure provides one more measure of psychologic endurance, albeit 
an ‘indirect one, Clearly, it would be desirable to have other measures 
of ps:chologic endurance more directly applicable to noncombat conditions, 
aven in combat the figure has limited value, for it anplies only to American 
troops in World War II in the MTO. The experience of troops in ETO in 
World War II, although in the beginnings essentially similar to.that for 
liTO, is nevertheless different after the liquidation of the Bulge. In any 
other war not only the tactical conditions but also the motivations of the 
troops will be different. The principle, however, remains that men do 
have limits on their psychologic endurance and that these are often reached 
in modern warfare, In any future war it may be possible to appraise the 
stress being imposed and to take cognizance of it in planning military 


operations, 


APPENDICES 


A. List of 100 ETO Rifle Companies Chosen as Basis for Sampling 


Division 


2 


26 


28 


29 


30 


35 
42 
44 
63 


78 - 


List of Infantry Units Used in Sampling Plan 


.Date division 


entered combat 


7 June 1944 


6 June 1944 


13 July 1944 
7 July 1944 
7 October 1944 


29 July 1944 
6 June 1944 


15 June 1944 


8 July 1944 
24 December 1944 
24 October 1944 


22 December 1944 


10 December 1944, 
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Appendix I 


Date regiment 


entered combat "~~ 


7 June 1944 
7 June 1944 


Unknown 
6 June 1944 
6 June 1944 


13. July 1944 
13. July 1944 


8 July 1944 
7 July 1944 


7 October 1944 
Unknown 


Unknown 
29 July 1944 
29 July 1944 


6 June 1944 
6 June 1944 
7 June 1944 


16 June 1944 
8 July 1944 


1l July 1944 
9 July 1944 


24 December 1944 


24 October 1944 


22 December 1944 
22 December 1944 
Unknown 


11 December 
13 December 


1944 
1944 


10 December 1944 _ 


E, 


L, 


~~ 


ty tj 


Division 


79 
80 
83 
84 


87 


90 
94 
95 
99 


100 
102 


104 


Date division 
entered combat 


19 June 1944 

5 August 1944 

27 June 1944 

11 November 1944 


8 December 1944 


6 June 1944 

10 September 1944 
18 October 1944 

9 November 1944. 


1 November 1944 
26 October 1944 


23 October 1944 


Date regiment 
entered combat 


Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 


5 August 1944 
10 August 1944 
15 August 1944 


4 July 1944 
27 June 1944 
28 June 1944 


ll November 1944 


18 November 1944 


16 November 1944 


ll December 1944 
8 December 1944 


10 June 1944 
10 June 1944 
6 June 1944 


10 September 1944 
15 September 1944 
17 September 1944 


18 October 1944 
18 October 1944 
18 October 1944 


10 November 1944 
14 November 1944 
9 November 1944 


5 November 1944 
1 November 1944 


26 October 1944 
31 October 1944 


23 October 1944 
23 October 1944 


5 a op | > re 
) 


B. List of 50 MIO Rifle Companies Chosen as Basis for Sampling 


n° 


Division 


3 


34 
36 


45 


Date division 
entered combat 


8 November 1942 


8 November 1942 


9 September 1943 


10 July 1943 
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Regiment 
7 


30 


Date regiment 


entered combat 


7 November 1942 


8 November 1942 


8 November 1942 
9 September 1943 
9 September 1943 
10 July 1943 

10 July 1943 

10 July 1943 


fe Div. 
I. IDENTIFICATION 
A. Rgt- 
i. Bn- 
Case No- ive R * Done in Wash. Co. EC Date 


III. PRE-COMBAT HISTORY (WW II enlistment 


Day Month Year 
lO. 12 | 4 
A. Birth Bec. Ind. or NG: |Years completed: |! > 130- 
2 NG SFist | <4 yrs. 2 110-129 
3 Inductee 2 Second Coe coves 3 90-109 
| Det |7 PEC CED etc. 3 8 yrs- 4 60-89 
B. EAD, WW II 9 Ninth 4 9-I1 yrs. 5 < 60 
5 12 yrs- (H-S-) |9 Unknown 
O RA or not|6 13-b5 yrs. 
Z/\ 7 16 yrs- {Col-) 
8 > 16 yrs. 
9 Unknown 


yA0 RES is 24 
C. Joined Co. a 
2 


5* 26% 27* 28* 29% 
D- EC, Div- 


O* 31% * * 34% 
cern ET IEICE 
3 3 
i: Lia 
study cos- 
43 44 


40. 4! 42 3 


oe 
WW Il 


45 46 


IV. COMBAT INTERVAL (EC, Div. to LC, study companies) 


Departures from company or high-risk MQS + 
in Out Reason for departuret Ol 


1] 


47 


50* 51% 52m 255" 94 
|}. Left high- 
risk MOS 


et 


USE THIS SPACE FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMA- 
TION FOR ANY OF ABOVE SECTIONS. 
INDICATE SECTION TO WHICH DATA REFER. 


6 


7 


9 


Notes |- Changes in MOS will be coded in Washington 
2- Record experience with 34th Division, 
[68th Regiment 


62 Cessation of hostilities: VE War iunit withdrawr 


O No changes 
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| Single 2 Inf- basic only, no 
2 Married training 
3 Divorced or 3 Inte unit training > 2 montl AWOl An 
separated in Z/| 1 Ow ju 
4 Widowed 4 3 plus at least one of: tr (spex 
9 Unknown => 2 months unit training iTS = a 
overseas, 


Z/\ maneuvers, 

NCO school, or 

expert inf. badge 
9 Unknown 


Code for Reason for Departure 


AWOL lire 
O02 Disciplinary , 


POW (record date of liberation) 


I2 KIA 
13 WIA, IIA (must lose time) ' 
|4 MIA, not finally POW or KIA From ae 
I5 WIA, ITA and ee dete BF Niberat ion) | Day! Mo- | year | Day | Mos |veamuy 
16 SIW 
21 Psychiatric, any type (must lose Time) 
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4| Rotation as individual 
42 Transferred to Z/| training cadre 
43 Temporary duty at rest camp, etc: 
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} 
| 
| 
| 


| MOS or duties changed to low-risk, even j¢ 


UNIT also nha, 


53 Special, detached or temporary duty - no details, 


rest camp, etc. 
| Assigned to another unit: combat unit 
combat in ETO or MIO a 
Assigned to another unit> non-€0Mat, for psychiatric 
reason, not psychiatric diagnosis) e.g. Psychological 
inadequacy 


72 Assigned to another unit: non-combat for 


non-psychiatric reason 


73 Assigned to another unit: non-coMbat, reason unknown 
98 Other (specify) 


9 Unknown Notes: 


VI. GRADE CHANGES IN|VII. DUTY IN EUROPE: | VIII. ENTIRE i ee Se Le 
RE P 2 = 
COMBAT_ INTERVAL LC to VE Da As Individual Anoocy att It EN 


Awards 


(2 may be c 


Oded) 


Left study companies 


before VE days O None 

Promotion: Duty in Europé: | Medal of Hor Uni 
| To comm. off- O No duty in Europe s Service <a spy 
2 To non-comm. off- | Some - combat unit | 3 Service Med ; Or igi 
3 Other 2 Some - non-gombat 4 Silver Stan: =o" 

unit 2 Legion of Mer it 

Demotion: | 3 Unknown if duty 6 Soldier's M O Nor 
4 Disciplinary in Europe 7 Bronze Stak = | One 
5 Inaptitude 9 Unknown etc 
6 On request fae + _onVE_day: 8 Bo 
7 AWOL or after AWOL |<< ae OR bat _ (spec 
8 Unknown reason J Unk 


before VE day 
*6 Unit in combat on 


9 Prom. and dem. fe day 


V Unknown 


courts-mart ial 


) None 
Or 
etc. 

8 Eight or more 
(specify) 


. Unknown 


. iss iOnSy 
nedical, WIA, IIA adm 
me c 3 give a 


ee, missions, 
psychiatric ad +h t 


ord all admissions while wl 


L1STMENT . 
C. Type of se aration i 


I] 
|| COD 
| 2 Demobilization OF i 
conv. of gov Tf ETS$ 
not To reenlist As 
% Conv. of gov tf: ETS$ 
to reenlistT " 
4 Dishonorable V: 
5 Unf itness, inapt itudes 
unsuitability ' 
6 Dependency» hardsh'Pp po V: 
ify) 17 Misconduct, fraud» ©0 y? 
AWOL, civil court 4 
8 KIA or DOW Kt 
9 Death: other L 
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O Other ype ETS 5: 


x Conv. of gov Tt not 
(specify) 


IDENTIFICATION 


Month Year 


CLT 
PIO 


25* 26* 27% _28* 29% 


PIO 


- Separation, 


50* 51% 52* 53* 54% 


USE THIS SPACE FOR ADDITIONAL 
TION FOR ANY OF ABOVE SECTIONS. 
INDICATE SECTION TO WHICH DATA REFER. 


Div. 


Rgt- 


Bn- 


* Done in Wash. Co. EC Date 


III. PRE-COMBAT HISTORY (WW IL enlistment 


Ind- or NGs 
| First 


Years completed: 
1 <4 yrs. 


2 NG 


3 Inductee 2 Second 2 5-7 yrs- 
etc. 3 8 yrs. 
9 Ninth 4 9-|1 yrs. 
5 12 yrs. (H-S.-) 
O RA or notj6 13-5 yrs. 
Z/\ 7 16 yrs. {Col-) 
8 > 16 yrs. 
9 Unknown 


Departures from company or high-risk MOS 
In Out Reason for departuret 


2. Record experience with 34th Division, 
[68th Regiment 


C. Education: EAD|D- AGCT _| 


9 Unknown 


IV- COMBAT INTERVAL (EC, Div- to LC, study companies) 
+ Code for Reason for Departure 


VI. GRADE CHANGES IN 
COMBAT INTERVAL 


O No changes 


6 On request 
7 AWOL or after AWOL 
8 Unknown reason 


9 Prom. and dem. 
VV Unknown 


Notes |. Changes in MOS will be coded in Washington 
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F. Infantry Trair ww I 
at EAD, WW Il | 
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etc. 
8 Eight or more 


3 Urknrown 


AWOL Other 
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Disciplinary 

POW (record date of | iberation) 

KIA 

WIA, IIA (must lose time) 
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WIA, IIA and POW (record date of liberation) 

SIW 
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III. PRE-COMBAT HISTORY (WW II enlistment) 
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i tae Day 
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AWOL Other 
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Psychiatric admissions 
All admissions 
Psychiatric, WIA, IIA admissions 
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4 z 
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Study COS- 
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COMBAT INTERVAL (EC, Div- to LC 
from company or high-risk MQS 
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I\. 


Time Interval 
Before EC, Division 
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+ Code for Reason for Departure 
O| AWOL 

O02 Disciplinary 
11 POW (record date of | iberation) 


I2 KIA ae 
. 40_ 4! 42 3 i3 WIA, IZA (must lose time) WW Il Psychiatric admissions 
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inadequacy 
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Appendix IIT 


List of Ground Combat MOS's 


504x Ammunition handler 

521 Basic 

531 Cannoneer*™ 

533 Demolition specialist 

597 Antiaircraft artillery machine gun crewman, SP 
598 Antiaircraft artillery NCO, SP weapons 

601 Antiaircraft artillery automatic weapons crewman 
603x Gunner 

604x Light machine gunner 

605x Heavy machine gunner 

607x Light mortar crewman 

608 Gun crewman, coast artillery 

610 Antitank gun crewman 

651x Platoon sergeant 

652x Section leader 

653x Squad leader 

670 Master gunner, coast artillery 

671 Master gunner, antiaircraft (gun) 

729 Pioneer 

733 Reconnaissance car crewman 

745x Rifleman 

74,6x Automatic rifleman 

761x# Scout 

812x Heavy weapons NCO 

832 Master gunner antiaircraft 

833 Artillery mechanic, antiaircraft (automatic weapons) minor maintenance 
834, Artillery mechanic, antiaircraft (gun) minor maintenance 
S44, Gun crewman, light artillery 

S45 Gun crewman, heavy artillery 

901 Munitions worker | 

915 Artillery mechanic, heavy antiaircraft 

978 Artillery mechanic, light antiaircraft 
1531 Gun crewman, pack artillery 
L5h2 Company commander (officer) 

1607x Heavy mortar crewman 

1736 Light tank crewman 

1812x Light weapons NCO 

2601 Antiaircraft artillery gun crewman 

2736 Medium tank crewman 

3601 Antiaircraft artillery automatic weapons crewman, SP. 
3736 Amphibian tank crewman 7 


x High-risk MOS 


# Although MOS 761-Scout was not included in the list of high-risk MOS's used 


as the basis for eligibility in the sampling plan, it is considered a high-risk 
MOS in coding column 64 for MTO cases only. 


* Obsolete in 1944 but, since all substitutions for it are considered ground 


combat, whenever 531 appeared in a man's MOS history it was considered ground 
Cc ombat ry | 


We have grouped our difficult .coding problems into the following five 


classes: | 


Class 1; A secondary (or provisional) psychiatric diagnosis is disregarded 
as a cause of departure or of failure to return - about 20 cases. 


Class 2: A secondary psychiatric diagnosis is considered the reason for 
failure to return to combat duty - 51 cases. 


Class 3: A diagnosis of concussion or blast injury, with mention of psychi- 
atric condition, is called WIA - about 4 cases. 


Class 4: A diagnosis of concussion or blast injury, with mention of psychi- 
atric condition, is called a psychiatric departure - 7 cases. 


Class 5: A diagnceis not frankly psychiatric in nature is overruled as 
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Appendix IV 

Examples of More Difficult Problems in Classifying Departures 
psychiatric "by interpretation" - 13 departures. 

Examples of each class follow: | | 


' Class L: Secondary (or Provisionel) Psychiatric Diagnosis Not 
Considered Cause of Departure or Failure to Return 


There were perhaps 20 such cases, but no accurate count was kept. 


of the 102nd Evacuation Hospital, France, dated 11 September 1944, which 
reads as follows: 

"WIA, GSW, Shell Frag.,. producing lacerations of dorsum of penis, 

near base (superficial), and deep penetrating wound of right 

_ inguinal region penetrating toward ischial tuberosity, incurred 

020, 11 September 1944, near Brest."" | | 

EM* left above Evacuation llospital on 12 September 1944, evidently 
on transfer to 110th SH, England, where the admitting diagnosis on 


16 September 1944 read as above. 


Examples are: 
Case #0038 | 
The first diagnosis-available in records for this episode is that 
*We use EM (for enlisted man) to refer to the man involved. 
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On 19 September 1944, EM was transferred from 1i0th Si! to 170th 
General Hospital, England, and on same date received the same diagnosis 
plus; "Psychoneurosis, anxiety type, mild," 

A clinical note dated 22 September 1944 reads ‘Secondary closure of 
wound, right inguinal region (Anesthesia - local)." 

The Form L** indicates that disposition from 107th General Hos- 

geet occurred on 11 November 1944, although form 1 records 20 Now: 
vember as date of final disposition, which is given as "Duty - limited 
assignment ."' 

A footnote from our St. Louis staff reads "We are unable to tell 
whether he was given limited assignment because of wounds or psycho- 
neurosis." 

- Because no positive evidence was available in record to indicate 
that L/A*** was due to PN, the decision was made to code this reason for 
departure as WIA. 

Case #2157 

EM was first hospitalized on 11 July 1944 at unknown medical 
installation with diagnosis of "Blast injury, right leg and combat 
exhaustion," Ue reached the 160th GH from the 110th SH, on 14 July 1944 
where the diagnosis became “Wound, penetrating, right thigh," This 
hospitalization ended on 10 August 1944. 

| Page 15 shows L/A because of vision but gives no date, although 
entry follows that of 11 July 1944, 

The diagnosis of combat exhauation appears suly on the medical 
card of 11 July 1944 and is not again found in the soldier's record, 

| **NRC Form L is a standard reporting form used by the VA to list all admissions 


referred to in records in possession of the VA. 
**kkL/A is used here as an abbreviation for "limited assignment." 
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EM dees not rejoin his original company and is known to have had 
some noncombat duty in Europe following this episode. 

The reason for departure is coded as WIA and the secondary diagnosis 
of PN is disregarded. 


Class 2: Secondary Psychiatric Diagnosis Considered Reason 


for Failure to Returm to Combat Duty 


There were 51 such cases; examples are: 


Case #0048 


Gi 22 September 1944 EM was admitted to unknown medical installa- 
tion with diagnosis of "WIA - Shell fragments."' On 28 September 1944 
he reached the Llith Ganeval Toapital and was admitted with diagnosis 
of "Shell wounds of seni Guane, left shoulder, lumbar region and right 
foot." | 

On 26 October 1944, EM was transferred to the 318th SH with the 
following diagnosis: 

"], Wounds, multiple, penetrations) 

a) of neck, right side, posterior slight 


b) of chest, right side at level of 10 thoracic 
vertebra, slight | 


c) of left shoulder, péstacior sapeee: slight 
d) of lumbar region, severe | 
e) of right foot, lateral aspect, slight 
2. Constitutional psychopathic state, inadequate personality" 
EM again transferred on 7 November 1944. This ‘hospital was the 
188th General Hospital and only diagnosis received here was ''Consti- 


tutional psychopathic state, inadequate personality." 
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He left the 188th General Hospital on 30 November 1944, Records 
show he was evacuated to Z/I on 3 December 1944, In the United States 
he was admitted to Convalescent Hospital, Ft. Story, Virginia, and 
there received diagnosis of "Psychoneurosis, mixed type, moderately 


severe,'! 


EM.was CDD!d from Ft. Story on 17 March 1945, The following is 

taken from CDD: 

"Psychoneurosis, mixed type, moderately severe manifested by life— 
long nervousness, emotional instability and inadequacy, ageravated 
by combat, with development of many heurotic symptoms following 
sheli concussion in September 1944, requiring evacuation and 
return to U.S. December 1944, Symptoms of nervousness, emotional 


instability, irritability, insomnia and tenseness, multiple 
Somatic complaints, easy fatigue and apathy persist and render 


' him unfit for further military duty." 
Although note from our St. Louis staff states "Records in St. Louis 
do not show when wounds were healed," we concluded from above facts 


that evacuation as well as CDD was for psychiatric condition and de- 


parture was accordingly coded as WIA with failure to return to combat 


attributed to psychiatric condition, 


Case #2860 


ELSPA COLT ELINA SEI 


EM hospitalized from 25 November 1944 to 19 January 1945 at un- 
known hospitals, Admitted with diagnosis of: 


1. WIA. 
2. Bronchitis, acute, 


This changed on 28 November 1944 to: 


1. Wound, lacerated, bomb fragments, 
2. Constitutional psychopathic state, inadequate personality. 


Discharge from hospital was to limited assignment. 
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Further investigation of records elicited information that 
twound well healed" on 30 December 1944 and reclassification to 4A 
made because of diagnosis #2. 

Reason for departure accordingly coded as WIA with failure to 


return attributed to psychiatric condition. 


Class 3: Concussion or Blast Injury, With Mention of Psychiatric 


Condition, Called WIA 

There were perhaps four such cares, but no accurate count was kept. 

Examples are: 
Case #2828 | 
The initial medical card, medical installation unknown, for this 

case dated 18 November 1944, shows combat fatigue as well as scalp . 
ania, EM was admitted to 106th Evac. Hospital on 18 November 1944, 
and seaiieiia diagnosis of: "LW scalp, right temporal region, slight | 
concussion, cerebral, shell blast, evenine action. Scabies, moderate, 
generalized over body." He is transferred to another hospital (unknown 
echelon) on 23 November 1944. Records show diagnosis on 26 November 
1944, as "Psychoneurosis, mixed type, moderately severe, manifested by 
anxiety and reactive depression, EPTI - aggravated by service," 

EM is discharged to duty 8 December 1944, but is assigned to non= 
combat unit and never returns to combat. 

Since scalp wound is valid, reason for departure is coded as WIA, 
but failure to return to combat is attributed to psychiatric condition 


in coding the departure. 
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EM admitted to 56th Evacuation Hospital on 7 March 1944 with 


diagnosis of: 


"1. Concussion, left middle and inner ear; 
2, otitis media, acute, supp. left, sec. to 1," 


He left this hospital on 11 March 194, and was admitted to 45th 


General Hospital on 12 March 1944 with the following diapnosis: 


"lL. Concussion, moderately severe, middle and inner ears, left, 


with rupture of left ear drum, 


2. Wound, penetrating, moderately severe, temporal region, left. 


3. Otitis media, acute, moderately severe, left, suppurative, 
secondary to l,. | 


4. Psychoneurosis, neurasthenia, chronic,moderately severe, 


manifested by undue fatigue, pains in chest, insomnia, head- 
aches, secondary toil," 


This hospitalization ended 2 May 1944. EM remained at Replacement 


Depots and Conditioning Cos. until 24 September 1944 when he rejoined 
his company. 

Further investigation of records shows that the wound had healed 
by 8 April 1944 but because of symptoms of PN persisting, EM was 
transferred to NP section until discharged to duty 2 May 1944. 

Reason for departure was coded as WIA, and PN condition, which 
kept him in hospital only one additional month, was not considered to 


have delayed his return to combat duty. 


Class 4: Concussion or Blast Injury With Mention of Psychiatric 
Condition, Called Psychiatric 


There were sevensuch departures; examples are: 
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Case #0390 


This EM was first admitted to an unknown medical installation on 
h October 1944 with diagnosis of IIA — Blast Concussion. He passed 
through the 304th Medical Battalion the same day with no record as to 
diagnosis. On 5 October 1944 he first received diagnosis of "Psycho- 


Vv + i 
b y y 


This was probably at the 7th Army NP Center at which EM was hospitalized 


from unknown date to 12 October 1944, at which time he was probably 
cuianeail to full duty inasmuch as on the 13th October 1944 he was 
hospitalized for. "BC-WIA, penetrating W. Left knee, slight." 

It is evident from this record that the initial diagnosis of 
concussion was provisional; on psychiatric review (by Dr. Appel) it was 


decided that this departure had to be considered psychiatric. 


Case #2349 


ca LEE SLED 


EM passed through the 3rd Battalion Aid Station and 2115 Col- 
lecting Station on 15 July 1944 with diagnosis of "concussion syndrome." 
On the same date, he reached the 110th Clearing Station where diagnosis 
was made as "concussion, partial blindness, both eyes. Combat ex- 
haustion." Still, on the same date, he was admitted to 44th Evacuation 
Hospital and the only diagnosis now is "Combat Exhaustion." On the 
following day, 16 July 1944, he was admitted to the 618 Exhaustion 
Clearing Company and gets diagnosis of "Psychoneurosis, hysteria, mixed 
type, severe." He was discharged from this installation on 31 July 
1944, presumably to full duty inasmuch as he is shown to have rejoined 


his original company on 1 August 1944. 
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It is evident here that the first admitting diagnosis of cone It is further noted that the concussion is claimed by patient. 


cussion syndrome was provisional. The reason for departure, there- Dr. Appel considers this departure psychiatric on grounds that no 


fore, was coded psychiatric, real diagnosis is offered and P is only reasonable one. 


Class 5: Psychiatric by Interpretation 


There were 13 such departures. The following criteria were above. 


This case falls squarely within the provisions of criterion 2 


stipulated to govern their handling: — | Case_if4923 


EM admitted 9 October 1943 for "Chest pain. Adhesion, pleural, 


1, The admission looks like another which is called frankly 
psychiatric, in the sense that the same symptomatology is 
involved, the admissions are close together in time, that 
called medical does not provide an organic hypothesis for iti d 
papillae ie Pp 4 JP He was readmitted 16 December 1943 and condition recorded as 


chronic." Returned to duty 17 October 1943. 


Obscure chest condition manifested by constant pain over apex 


2. The admission is not explained, e, Ze, "no disease found," "NYD. 

or only symptomatology is described, and there is additional i" 

information which makes P the most reasonable formulation. of heart. 

vis See TL, On 17 December 1943 diagnosis made of "Intercostal neuralgia, 
3. No evident reason for departure is given, but man Clearly intercostal nerve." 


stays out for P, | 
: : ds: "Psychoneurosis, hysteria, 
he Uncertainty about psychiatric diagnosis at a given departure Diagnosis of 18 December 1943 rea y ; 
kes gate ee sr juetion as P; although mild, cause undetermined manifested by pain in left chest." 
3 


precise parallelism in symptomatology is unproved, 
Examples are; Diagnosis of 9 January 1944 is: "Psychoneurosis, conversion type, 


Case #l7L5 | | moderately severe, manifested by recurrent attacks of pain in the left 
| ; Bee ee, : ° iT 
EM admitted 20 February 1944 with diagnosis of "combat exhaustion." chest with weakness, chronic, recurrent, c.u. 
} os CG : m3 1 e 
Transfer diagnosis of the same date reads; EM discharged from hospital to limited duty 12 January 94 
| : is coded 20 (psychiatric 
Nile Concussion, cerebral, mild, acute due to dud impact (history). This soldier's departure on 9 October 1943 1s p 
| | by interpretation) because it ccmes under criterion 1 above, 


2.- No disease found in hospital." 
EM returned to duty 2), February 19bh. 

In soldier's clinical records is found this statement ~ "No 
evidence of concussion sequelae ; psychosomatic mechanism seems ies 


parent, however,'"! 
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Appendix V 


The Questionnaire and Its Interpretation With Respect to Any Bias 
in the Apparent Duty Assignment of Long-Lasting Men 


Appendix V includes the following parts: 
1. The questionnaire 
®, Letters which accompanied the questionnaire 


3. Memorandum for File, Subject: Test of MOS Data in Army Files, 
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World War II Combat Questionnaire 


INTRODUCTION 


This is a study of GI's in infantry combat in Europe in World War II. We need 


information on how long men were able to keep going in the more dangerous infantry 


jobs, what kept some of the men going longer than others, what made for high morale, 


and what kind of a rotation policy might be best in any future combat. |. 


Please answer all questions. At the end the om 
: re is ro 
have which the questions do not cover. pon Cte aed 


Your reply is strictly confidential. 


Hest HH Se ee ee de 


IDENTIFICATION 


In our records you are listed as having first gone into combat with 
Company , Regiment, Infantry Division. 


1. Is this information correct? (Check one answer, like this:v ) 


Yes 


No 


¢. If you checked No to question 1, please enter the correct information below, 


giving the unit you were in when you first entered combat, 
Company 
Regiment 
Division 
MILITARY CCCUPATION (MOS) AND DUTIES 


3. a. What was your military occupation (MOS) when you first entered combat with 
this company? 


EEL TET EATS CaSO ALL CSE ES SS nese ereaeanceseanapetestan 
b. What were your duties? 


ERAT SERENE TSE I TS EST TICS EE TE LI EET PLL TE, ET ET a I TT ST TT EL I TCL, | SEIS EIT, NTT TE ITT TL I TT TTY 
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4. The average GI had a variety of duties in addition to what he did when actually 


fighting, and when combat duties were not heavy he might go off the line for a 
day or two on some job like moving supplies. At other times his job itself 
might be changed, giving him different responsibilities and perhaps exposing 
him to either more or less danger. Examples of such important changes are: 
(1) an ammunition-bearer for a machine-gun squad becomes a gunner; (2) a 
rifleman. takes over the duties of a squad leader; (3) although still a member 

_..of.the company, a rifleman is sent back to regiment to work on supply trucks; 
and () a rifleman is sent back to work in the company kitchen as a cook's 


helper. | = 


If you had any such important changes in your job in this company, even for a 
prief period, describe the changes below as best you can remember them: 


First change after entering combat: 


a — a oe a ed 


b. Between what dates did you have these new duties? From (month » year) 


to (month, year) | ° 


Second change after entering combat: 


a. What were your new duties? 


b. Between what dates did you have these new duties? From (month, year) 


to (month, year) : 


LEADERSHIP 


5. During your period of combat in this company were your platoon leaders really 
interested in the welfare of their men? (Check one). | 


ao Sincerely concerned 

b. Mildly interested 

Ce Did not seem to care 

d. If a, b, or c does not express your point of view, please 
write your answer here: 


eer neneeemaenas a name amrenreaenereteeaaereonennnneeaarran eee renee 


7. 


LO. 
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During your period of combat in this company was the company commar.de~ otc--ere ie 
concerned about the men and their welfare? (Ciiecx one). 


ae Sincerely concerned 
b. Mildly concerned 

C. Did not seem to care 
d. Any other answer (explain) 


Were your platoon leaders good combat leaders? 


Be Very good leaders 
be Average leaders 
Ce Poor leaders 
d. Any other answer (explain) 
LLL TLL TT STII ALE CES SSAA SSI StS eg seenbesepnaatisnasgtstentumcaseassaamnunmanimnaan 


Was your company commander a good leader in combat? 


a. Very good leader 

b. Average leader 

Cs Poor leader 

d. Any other answer (explain) 


Were your platoon leaders very brave in combat? 


Qe Very brave 

De About average 

Cs Weak or cowardly 
d. Any other answer (explain) 


Did the men in your company usually like their platoon leaders and company 
commander? 


Platoon Leaders Company Commander 
(Check one) (Check one) 
Usually liked them very much 


Usually liked them only fairly well 
Usually disliked them | 


Did the men in your company seem to like one another and to work and fight well 


_ together? 


The men got along very well together 
About average 
Too much bad feeling or unable to work together 
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j an 
12. Did the men feel that there was a strong group loyalty which would help a m 
*s to keep going and prevent him from quitting: 
| Very strong group loyalty 


About average group loyalty or pressure 
aioe oes to the group which would prevent 


aman from quitting 


hi j ale? 
13. In general, while you were in combat with this company, how good was its oe 


ae - Mostly high 
b. About average 
Ce Usually poor 


YOUR ADDITIONAL REMARKS - In the space provided below add eae coun vad te 
think might help the study. For example, you may have suggestions 


is important to a realistic study. 


2 . 
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lst letter 
MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE MEMBERS OF STAFF 
Wilburt C. Davison, Chairman Theodore 5. Moise, 
Michael E, DeBakey Frofessiouil Assoc.ate 
Morris Fishbein 
A, LeRoy Johnson Gilbert W. Beebe, 
Perrin H. Long Seymour Jablon 


Herbert H, Marks | Statisticians 


J. Roscoe Miller 
Roy Turner 
Stewart Wolf | 
Barnes Woodhall NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C, 


Established in 1916 by the National Academy of Sciences under its 
Congressional Charter and organized with the cooperation of the 
National Scientific and Technical Societies of the United States 


DIVISION OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 


Committee on Veterans Medical Problems 


During World War II, as an Army psychiatrist, I became interested in the 
development of a plan for rotating men out of ground combat assignments after 
they had stood up under combat for a long time. 


I am still very interested in this problem and in the more general one of 
what sustains men in their effort to stick it out in combat. 


The Army has asked me to make a study of World War II combat in ETO and MIO to 
find out how long men were able to last in combat. If the study is successful it 
may help toward a realistic rotation policy based on individual exposure to danger. 
To make the study I need your help. As far as I can tell, you are one of those who 
were able to stick it out in combat longer than the average which I have found for 
ground combat in Europe in World War II. I think, therefore » that you are better 
able than most to tell me what made for superior performance in this respect. 


I realize how complicated is the question I am raising, and that it would be 
best if we could sit down together and talk about it for some length of time. 
Unfortunately this is not possible for either of us » and for this reason I have 
written out a list of questions which I hope will take the place of such a talk. 
I very much hope you will, after answering the questions, write me such further 
ideas as you think may help to make the Study a success. 


Your reply is a confidential one. Although the Army has asked me to make the 
Study, and my report will be as accurate as I can make it, it will not contain 
names or otherwise identify the men in the study. 


A return envelope is enclosed for your convenience. 


Sincerely yours, 


John W. Appel, M.D. 
Project Director 


FE EEE SA OE Se 
- ig MCA at A Sean ee as = 
a MR le oe 
Pact, TEE Gays 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 


Wilburt C. Davison, Chairman 
Michael E. DeBakey | 

Morris Fishbein 

A, LeRoy Johnson 

Perrin H, Long 

Herbert H. Marks 

J. Roscoe Miller — 

Roy Turner 

Stewart Wolf 

Barnes Woodhall 
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end devs MEMBERS OF STAFF 


Theodore ©. Moise, 
Professional Associate 


Gilbert W. Beebe, 


seymour Jabion, 
Statisticians 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 


Established in 1916 by the National Academy of Sciences under its 
Congressional Charter and organized with the cooperation Ze the 
National Scientific and Technical Societies of the United otates 


DIVISION OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 


Committee on Veterans Medical Froblems 


A few weeks ago I wrote you about our study of combat. Since ae ae — 
from you I am writing again to remind you of the importance of the s er floors 
ask for your help. 1 enclose another copy of the form and an addresse 


envelope which needs no postage.. 


You know how important to the infantryman is the idea of being a 
combat after he has done his share. I have been asked to make a study aa Shes 
prove the need for a fair rotation plan. It should also show how a pract1 i) 


could be put into effect. 


representative group of men who stayed in combat longer than the average. 


i tain information from a 
To do this I need certain bated 


to know about their assignments and what kept them going. The only way to get this 
information is to ask men like yourself some specific questions. | 


I have made the questionnaire as short as I could and it does not Laser gett 
time to fill out. You can contribute to an important study by miei Eel 
and returning it today. Your reply is confidential; it will not be made avai 


to the Army or any other agency. 


| Sincerely yours , | 


John W. Appel, M.D. 
Project Director 
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MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE rd_letter MEMBERS OF STAFF 
Wilburt Cy Davison, Chairman 
Michael E. DeBakey 

Morris Fishbein 

A. LeRoy Johnson Gilbert W. Beebe, 
Perrin H. Long Seymour Jablon, 
Herbert H. Marks “tatisticians 
J. Roscoe Miller 

Roy Turner 
Stewart Wolf 
Barnes Woodhall 


Theodore S. Moise, - 
rrofessional «Associate 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
e101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, L. Cc. 


Established in 1916 py the National Academy of Sciences under its 
Congressional Charter and organized with the ccoperation of the 
National Scientific and Technical Societies of the United States 


DIVISION OF MEDICAL SCIENCTS 


Committee on Veterans Medical Problems 


Several weeks ago I wrote asking your help in our study of combat. Bevause 
I may not have had an up-to-date address I an Sending this letter by registered 


mail so I will know that it reached.you. I enclose another copy of the form and 
an addressed return envelope which needs no postage. 


You know how important to the infantryman is the idea of being rotated out of 
combat after he has done his share. I have been asked to make 4 study which should 
prove the need for a fair rotation plan. It should also show how a practical plan 
could be put into effect. To do this I need certain information from a 


representative group of men who stayed in combat longer than the average. I 
need to know about their assignments and what kept them going. The only way to 
get this information is to ask men like yourself some specific questions. 


I have made the questionnaire as short as I could and it does not take much 
time to fill out. You can contribute to an important study by filling yours out 


and returning it today. Your reply is confidentiai; it will not be made available 
to the Army or any other agency. 


Yours very truly, 


John W. Apnel, M.D. 
Project Director 
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MEMORANDUM for File 


SUBJECT: Test of MOS Data in Army Files, R-6 Project 


1. Because there existed known instances in which men were ether ey 
high-risk NOS after their reassignment to lighter duty, it was epee Sa, 
a questionnaire inquiry would be made to verify MOS data obtained iro y 


2, It was thought that any such disparity between fact and enon erg 
be most frequent among men who seemed to remain in combat longest, = 
would reflect a way of easing old-timers ae oe ae oe = ‘ciel 
j isi e pro 3 
Accordingly, the decision was made to explore = eae waa an 
A records, had remained in combat longest. rom p 
pedhoer er cbat of the ETO and MIO original men, it was sng one ght percent 
of these men seemed to have remained = yan age Pg rone ie idle yee 
any casualty days as defined in this study. 
and in the 2000 original men, with 35 or more company-casualty days, were then 
pulled out and questionnaires sent. 


3. The response to the qs. was rather good, about 79 er. lb 
located men, and their replies were analyzed with the aid of a cr ara re on 
(Lt. Col. Craven) from the standpoint of their eligibility ee iy sora 
lh Ser gee as oo int aot os oan oe ee 1953 f or specific 

ide. memorandum thi 
oe boa etiam tables which have resulted show that both types of error 
occurred, and with the following frequency: 


Number of Percentage 
Type of Error Qs. Returned in Error 
Original men 
aac Ineligibility — 15 5.0 
Change in MOS 32 10.7 
None — 251 “2 
Total 298 99.9 
Replacements | | 
TG gibility | 1 1.5 
Change in MOS 10 14.7 
None 57 ‘ 
Total 68 - 100.0 


There were in all 534 men selected for the first round of qs. Of these ee 69 
percent returned the questionnaire and the rest were either not easily ao or 
failed to return the qs. The rate of response in located men is eg ie 
percent. Since we are in a position to make corrections on the eee af a 
percent return, we are underestimating the effect of errors, and ir nee 
increase any changes obtained from the 69 percent by about lS percent. 


is o j it j ial that a decision be 
4. On the basis of the 298 replies it is essential . 
reached as to the necessity for further qs. to be obtained. Are the pies = 
ited by our sample of 298 of such a magnitude that we must correct our ma a 
on a larger number of cases? And if such corrections be in order, is the qs. the 


only means open to us? To investigate these problems we have undertaken the 
following studies: 
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| | ~-193- 
a. the effect of the errors on the estimates of men remaining ~— 
e 2 ° e ae ana —~e eG 0 Ge 
in high-risk combat after a long time Thdex of Stress”~—SC=<Csé‘;S;*S;*;*;*;*~*~*~*~;~:~™” NP Breakdowns per 1000 Man-days 
| and Plotting of Stress or per Casualty 
b. the effect of the errors on the estimates of the rate of NP Point-on Before After 
breakdown as a function of stress Gisia 6f Obese Correction Correction 
c, the relative frequency of error as a function of duration A. ETO Sample 
of stress eas ae 
d. the relation between error and MOS history prior to EC and eee 1.12 1.02 
These may be discussed in turn: Regimental combat day | _ 9 
Effect on remaining curve in upper region of stress, Table Pr-117 ane 7 : , ~66 
From Table PT-117 (as revised) we have the following data which demon- 
strate that the magnitude of our net errors in the region of high stress is so ee 2099 3.28 
small as to be almost negligible, for original men only: Day 69 1.76 2.06 
Theater of Exposure Before Correction Kfter Correction .~ or eS Led 1.51 
and Point on | : by Means of Qs. by Means of Qs. Bacuatt 381 iG 52 
Remaining Curve, | Number Fercentage Number Percentage y 
Company Casualty Days of Men of Sample of Men of Sample Calendar days 
Day Bi 3 1.17 1.10 
ETO 7 Day 23h 22h » 26 
Origin 1,000 100.0 992 100.0 
Day 36 202 20.2 183 18.4 B. MO Sample 
Day 7 10h 10.4 95 9.6 ———— 
. 7 Division combat day : aaa | 
MIO 3 7 ee ee —Tay 197 —COSOS~S 2.89 3.05 
Origin 1,000 100.0 993 100.0 Day 308 - | 2.09 2.28 
Day 6 . 190 19.0 173 17. 
Day 66 | 70 © 220 80 Sed Regimental combat day 
Day l7l 3.18 3.30 
‘ Day 263 | . 2e37 2.57 
The changes might be further increased by about 5 percent of those shown, as an | 
allowance for non-response, but would still seem small. That is, whatever may C ty d 
happen to the remaining curve in the lower regions of stress, it plainly is not Company casualty day : 9.37 10.28 
much affected in the region of high stress unless one were to assume that some Day 95 i 6.93 7.78 
large fraction of the sample would be found ineligible. The latter seems doubtful, 3 
since only 5.0 percent of the 298 original men studied here were finally considered Company casualties | 
eernea ee —~“"Casualties 267 1.89 2.06 
| Casualty 551 1.33 1.57 
Effect on rate of NP breakdown as function of stress | 


Galendar day . | | 
Various indices of stress were employed to judge the effect of the errors Day 366— | 89 97 


| 
on the NP breakdown rates plotted against stress. Again the effects seemed to be | Day 581 112 136 
small, as may be seen from the following: | 
| eee mmnnnnaananuamnenaansmnsnnnne aaa 
| 
| 


The plotting points are the mid points of the 9th decile and the one-third point 
of the 10th decile for each index, by theater, based on the original, uncorrected 
data. The changes made by the qs. in the region of high risk, even with an 


additional allowance of 5 percent for a aa are plainly of a tolerable 
order of magnitude. 
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Frequency of error in relation to duration of stress 
Tables 114-115 were run to exhibit the frequency of error in the various - 


decile groups on the scale of company casualty days, for the original men in the 
ETO and MTO samples. The following data summarize these tables: 


| | frror Status, Os. Returned 


Decile Ineli- Eligible, but No 
Group gible MOS Changed Error § Total — 


A. ETO Sample 


8 2 a 6 8 
9 ry 6 57 67 
10 2 10 7 59 
Total 8 16 110 134 
B. MTO Sample 
8 3 AD 7 
9 2 5 9 56 
10 5 6 36 U7 
Total 7 1h 129 150 

C. ETO+MIO Samples 
8 2 3 50 55 
9 6 11 106 123 
10 7 16 83 106 
Total 15 30 239 28h, 


The ETO and MIO samples behave in a quite similar fashion, the percentages with 
error being: : : 


Decile is Percentage with Errors 


Group_-: ETO MTO Total 
8 25.0 6.4 9.2 
o Ih.9 12.5 13.8 
10 20.3 2 3ell 2lef 
Total 17 9 14.0 : 15.8 | 


In a one-tailed test on deciles 8+9 vs. 10 we find the discrepancy to have a chance 
probability of about .03. That is, if we send questionnaires to a second group of 
2O percent we may expect proportionately less error to turn up. 


Relation between error and MOS 


From Table 116 we learn that the previous MOS history and error are 
related as follows: 
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COC 
Questionnaires Returned 


Col. 6 Error Not 

Prior HOS Number Percent Error Total 
0 § LO 12 20 
1 1 oan 27 28 
2 2 17 10 12 
3 33 18 179 212 
in 3 12 23 26 

Total h? 16 251 298 


rn 


A prior MOS history indicated by 0 an col. 64 (all non-combat MOS's) is rather 
likely, therefore, to be associated with a discrepancy between the questionnaire 
and the Army records on a man. This position is comparatively infrequent in the 
samples of original men, accounting for 113 men or 5.7 percent. 


The proportion with errors indicated on questionnaires varies somewhat 
with the MOS at EC, division obtained in St. Louis’ records (column 65). 


NEN ned CS 
Questionnaires Returned 


Col. 65 Error Not 
amber Percent Error otal 
Rifleman (6+7) 3 20.0 132 165 
Other (1 thru 5) pin 10.5 119 133 

Total 7 15.8 251 298 


a a a mee 


That is, the riflemen and automatic riflemen had changed assignments somewhat more 
frequently than men with other MOS's on the record. Although the discrepancy 15 

a reliable one in the statistical sense, it would be of no use in selecting cases 
with a greater tendency to error. 


S. In view of the foregoing analysis it may be concluded that additional 
questionnaire data are not required, and that the relative error inherent in the 
Army source records is too small to warrant any serious effort at correction, | 
either of existing questionnaire cases or others. 


Gilbert W. Beebe 
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Appendix VI 


Sample Calculation of Stress Indices 


Attached is a copy of Form 3 for Company i of the 116th Regiment 
upon which is superimposed the combat experience of case #2307 of this 
company . 

This man entered combat with his company on J-day and left 
combat the first time on 30 July 1944 because of a shell wound (reason 
13). 

His first interval included: 

257 company casualties. 
29 company casualtv davs,. 

He returned to combat on 5 December 1944 and remained until 
3 .ay 1945 when his unit was withdrawn from combat (reason 62). 

His second interval included: 

38 company casualties. 


18 comnany casualtv days. 


Selanne ne een eal 


CVMP R-6 COMPANY CASUALTY RECORD 


“November 1951 
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Appendix VII 
Changing Ratio of NP/WIA Admissions 


in ETO Field Armies and Divisions 

It was brought out in the text (figure 3) that in ETO the rate of first 
psychiatric breakdown rises evenly during the interval 1-34 company combat days, 
and thereafter falls to a new low level, whereas in MTO the rate is well sus- 
tained throughout the caveneal 35 or more company days. Figure & there exhibits 
these rates on a scale of equivalent calendar time, and suggests that the ap- 
proaching end of the war in Europe may have altered the expected ratio NP/WIA 
casualties. Independent unit data have been assembled here to bear on this 
problem. 

Figure VII-1 gives the average experience of the four field armies in 
BTO, expressed in ratio form, over the calendar period of hostilities. Beginning 
in January 1945, and associated in time, ab least, with the liquidation of the 
Bulge, the ratio fell steadily throughout the subsequent course of the war, and 
did so uniformly in all four armies, The low ratios at the beginning of the 
experience are thought to represent, in considerable part, inadequacies in re- 
porting psychiatric casualties. One may postulate various mechanisms for pro- 
ducing a fall in the ratio of NP to WIA casualties. Most obvious is the psycho- 
logical one reflecting the hope that the war will soon end: another is the 
nisane.or old and nou: divisions: wibsis Cine in the line mae be thought either to 
predispose to, or to protect against, psychiatric breakdown. In scieing the 
Latter possibility we chose from the ETO Order of Battle the following divisions 


to represent "old" and "new" divisions in the line: 
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Month of EC Infantry divisions picked 
June 2, 29, 79 
July - 5, 8, 28 
December | 19, 78, 87 
January 66, 76, 69 


For each calendar month we then averaged the experience of the three sample 
divisions and found the ratios plotted in figure VII-2, where they are compared 
with the overall First Army sjerane shown in figure VII-l. Plainly it is not 
the changing unit composition of the field armies which produces the decline 
noted in figure VII-1, for the four sets of divisions all behave about the same 
in figure VII-2, 

As an alternative approach to the ETO field Army data, we divided their 
experience into the 1944 and 1945 portions, and for each portion calculated by 
the method of least squares the best-fitting linear regression line of daily 


psychiatric upon battle casualties, and obtained the following: 


ve Number of | Correlation 
Period __Army-months Fitted equation coefficient 
1944 19 NP/1000 man-days = -.033 + .21 WIA/1000 man-days +.94 
1945 16 NP/1000 man-days = -.0l1 + .13 WIA/1O0O0 man-days +.93 


In both instances the correlation is quite high, but the. slopes of the lines are 
quite reliably different. The regression coefficients +21 and +.13 differ by 
an amount which lies well outside the range of chance, In 1944 a WIA rate of 


3/1000/day would yield, on the average, a NP rate of 0.6, and in 1945 a rate of 
O.4. 


A Casualties, Field Armies in ETO During WW II, 
by Calendar Month 


Ratio of NP/WI 


Figure VII-1 
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Figure VII-2 Ratio of NP to WIA Casualties, Representative Infantry Divisions 
of First U. S. Army in WW II, by Calendar Month and by Month of EC 
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Although no such review can be entirely conclusive, our view is that 
the 1945 ETO experience, and thus the ETO experience in the upper region of our 
stress scales, is biased for the purpose of estimating resistance to psychiatric 
breakdown. We feel, nevertheless, that it is an important example of the 
effect of the overall strategic situation upon morale, and of morale in turn 


upon the likelihood of psychiatric breakdown. 


iar repeater eee A 
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Appendix Vili 


Ancillary Data on Various Indices of Stress 
aud Their Intercorrelations 


From the correlation tables described in the text, linear regres~- 
sion lines of the form y =bX were calculated. The regression equations appear 
in table VIII-1 and tell us, for example, that in the ETO sample 200 calendar 
days are equivalent to 181 division combat days, on the average. It should be 
noted that we are here viewing the experience of units through the experience 
of individual men who served in those units for varying lengths of time begin- 
ning with the EC date of the parent division, The relationships described here, 
therefore, reflect the earlier combat.-history of tne units in question and are 
not necessarily the same, quantitatively, as relationships which could be 
defined on the basis of the complete experience of these units. However, 
ted in these relation- 


for most of the purposes of this study we are interes 


wae 


ships as they affect our sample of men, and from that standpoint the. data 


given here are unbiased, Pata describing the complete combat experience of 


units, without regard to the presence of our varticular sample, appear in 
appendix IX. 7 - 

The average values associated with the correlation tables Bee sain 
in tables VIII-2,3, and 4. Table VIII-2 gives the eae walide for the ori- 
ginal men on each index of stress, and shows, for example, that the ETO and MIO 
series are numerically comparable as to company combat days and battle pasuele 
ties per company despite the difference in calendar time. Table VIII=3 shows 
the average relation. between the indices. For example, 28 percent sf Bmp end 


13 percent of NTO calendar davs were classified as company combat days. 
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Table VIII-4 presents average company casualty data in terms of casualties -~204— 


per company per day and also per 1,000 T/O strength per day. ETO and MTO 


rates are rather similar when expressed in terms of combat days, and quite Table VIII-1 


, : : ‘ i of Stress 
Similar in terms of company casualty days. It should be remembered that the Linear Regression Equations for Pairs of Indices ) 


by Theater, Based on Experience of Original Men 
MTO series is made up of the 3rd, 34th, 36th, and 45th Infantry Divisions, 


and that all of these except the 34th were part of the Seventh Army which was Independent variable (x) 


nee Teen T mene eee 


; | Dependent 
incorporated into ETO in the fall of- 1944. The experience of these men, there- variable pera His ston Regiment Battalion Com 
fore, does not exactly parallel theater subdivisions. By the time the Seventh 
Division days y= 91x 
peared from the study companies. Further light on this question is shed by . 
Regiment days y= 80x y= .87x 


the relative battle casualty rates for the theaters and for the two samples, 


Battalion days 


ETO 

Army entered ETO, however, 81 percent of our MTO sample had already disap- _— 
as follows: 
l 


Company days y= 26K yr 28K y= 032K 
= = 05x 
Point of ETO MTO( Italy Ratio Company casualties y= 1.30x y=leAlx y 1661s ; g 2 
comparison rate rate ETO/MTO : | 
MTO 
Infantry divisions, WIA per 1,000 — 
| Division days y= 04 Dx 
men per day, World War tr 2.32 1.15 2.0 
| Regiment days y = 38x y= 84x 
Company casualties per 1,000 T/O - _ _ 
| Battalion days y= .23x y= 50x y = 58x 
strength per calendar day, from esi dai ye lax y* Qi y= 33x y = .56x 
= = e 8x 
Company casualties y= -6lx y=1.28 y= 1.51x y= 2.59% y * bed 


CCC ICE EECCA tetany seeansenetnaresteeceapemnu 
eterna esrepseseeen neers seen manpage ane nr cee EAE A ACE EC ICEL OEE ED 
There are differences between average theater experience and our samples, in 
respect to ETO/MTO rates, but they are not of an order which suggests that the 


samples studied here 746 3.09 2h 
MTO sample was much influenced by the late movement to ETO. | 
f 
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Table VIII-2 
Mean Values of Stress Indices Jbserved for Jricinal Men, by ae 


Theater, Based : i +) : 
| ’ on Experience in Study Companies Only Average Interrelations Among Calendar Time 


and Various Combat-day Scales, 
Based on Experience of Original Men, by Theater 


o-eensemuatnoecmreetantierehnssueaen-esnavensneduntetnnseis cma panei snoes -nsegbeneshe suununte -aaeneenemnsen 


Stress index | | ETO To Type of 
sronoceacemraentneennstapnnee apenneeereen tsetse Neca ae combat day ETO MTO 
Calendar days/man 82.76 , | 
0/6 208,31 | | 1. Percentage of calendar days classified 
Division days/man 76.78 92 29 se cones oar 
. Divisional 92677 bh .31 
Regimental days/man 67 8 oh 78 e 70 | Regimental 82 209 37 pi 
Battalio a PettaLion = 22.07 
n days/ — | - 47423 | | Company 27 5k 12.79 
Company da:ys/man . | 
ye! 22.80 | 26.65 .. . 2. Percentage of divisional combat days 
Battle casualties per company/man 119.0 12,.33 | classified as combat days at lower echelons 
ene Rey a eT | Regimental 88 4.8 85.27 
| Battalion - 1.18 
| Company 29.69 28,87 
| 
3. Percentage of regimental combat days 
| classified as combat days at lower echelons 
Battalion = 60.01 
| Company 33.55 33.86 
| 
| 4. Percentage of battalion combat days 
| classified as company combat days 
~ 56 ol2 


Company 
Se a ca ee do a a et eee 
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Table VIITI-) 


Average ‘umber of Company Casualties(KIA + WIA + iiZA ) 


per Calendar or Combat Day, Based on Experience 


of Original :ien, by Theater 


nent nen te enter nevepertetne eee 


Type of day ETO 


Ll. Casualties per company per day 


"Calendar Lol; 
Divisional combat 1.56 
Regimental combat | 1.76 
Battalion 0 es 
Company n | 5 2h 


2. Estimated casualties per 1,000 men per day* 


- Calendar | . 7446 

Divisional combat 8.08 
Regimental n 9eL2 | 
Battalion no ~ 
Company i" 27615 


050 


1.58 


2,63 
4.67 


3.11 
6.99 
8.19 


13.63 


24.20 
eee ee 


* Obtained cn assumption of T/O strength of 193 EM +. officers 


(I/O and E 7-17-05, 26 Feb, 19h), 


A TE mI 
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From the company sheets (cf. App- VI) showing day-by-day casualties, 
runs of consecutive days were tallied for combat status and for noncombat 


status, defined in relation to battle casualties appearing on the company 


morning report. Thus a run of 10 combat days means that the company reported 


at least one battle casualty daily for 10 consecutive days. 


Most common are runs of one day, but one run of 256 noncombat days 
was observed. The distributions vary quite markedly by combat status and by 


theater, as is suggested by the following mean, median, and upper decile values: 


ORO I~ EP AE EO. OD ED DN I ADA. ED Se SS oe Oe neem ~—aenemneneteneeemenemnanene-eumatents meee 
Type of run and Duration of runs in days 
statistic ETO companies MTO companies 


Combat runs 


Mean 2k 2el 

Median 1 1 

90th percentile 5 4 
Noncombat runs 

Mean 6.6 9.6 

Median 3 3 

90th percentile 17 22 


The full distributions follow, separately for ETO and MTO study companies. 
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Frequency Distribution of Runs of Company Combat Days and Company Noncombat Days, 
ETO and MTO Study Companies, by Theater 
: ETO MTO ETO ! MTO 
ETO MTO Perea 0 eae MTO Consecu- Combat| Noncom— [Combat] Noneom- Consecu- |Combat|Noncom- |Combat/Noncom— 
Consecu- j|Combat | Noncom- jon gen Consecu- {Combat} Noncom— | Combat} Noncom— tive days! runs | bat runs! runs | bat runs |tive days | runs !bat runs! runs {bat runs 
tive days] runs [bat | ne eine bat runsitive days! runs | bat runs! runs | bat runs 
' 
1 1,381 829 1, 663 881 | 31 6 5 | 61 1 2 99 1 = 
2 512-388 725 519 «| 32 L 3 62 Z 2 on 
3 (248 = 275 328. 305 {; 33 5 eee 63 = 2 102 - 1 
4 188 179 196 22h, 34 3 7 64, - > eee 
5 123 Wl 100 »=—-:163 35 3 OP x 65 1 3 104 ~ 3 
6 6&4 107 61 120 36 - 10 | 66 3 5 er 
7 56 85 4l = 109 37 - 9 | 67 in i 109 - 2 
g 36072 22 Oh 38 6 7 68 : - aes 
9 22 58 12 77 39 2 4, 69 eo 3 171 = 1 
10 20 59 5 52 1,0 2 6 70 Z 2 pine 
11 8 Ld, 8 57 41 3 5 71 i: 6 176 = 1 
12 5 51 A 36 42 2 7 72 = 6 177 = 1 
13 3 36 . 36 1,3 2 a | 73 a 8 — 
A 1 31 31 Ld, 1 y 7 2 3 239 = 1 
15 32 33 45 2 7 75 - 1 <h0 ~ : 
16 2 28 2h, 46 2 8 16 1 is 241 on L 
17 21 1 15 47 2 4 i 21,2 - 1 
18 3 22 17 48 4 3 80 1 1 vee 
19 = 13 49 1 3 | ae 249 = 1 
20 1 15 50 1 y) = 2 = 1 
21 1 ls 215 51 ~ : | . is 
22 2 21 19 52 1 - 2 = 1 
23 15 16 53 - 1 | 7 : ‘ 
al, 2 20 10 5h . 3 | 93 7 1 Total 
25 12 16 55 2 6 : 2 days 6,498 17,923 6,521 30,240 
26 "10 14 56 4 4 . 95 a 3 | 
27 8 6. | 57 = 7 96 - 2 
28 8 4 58 1 3 97 ~ 3 Total 
29 11 9 59 2 e 98 - il 
30 12 8 60 - 2 


! runs 2,697 2,697 3,170 3,166 


(Continued ) 
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APPENDIX IX 


Aggregate Combat Experience 
of Units Entering Into Sampling Plan 


Although only 150 companies enter into the sampling plan, they are drawn 
from 69 regiments of 29 infantry divisions, and construction of the stress indices 


for each individual man required that the combat experience of each unit (division, 


regiment, company, and, in MTO, battalion) be studied and recorded in accordance 
with the plan described in appendix VI. There was thus accumulated, as a byproduct 
of the investigation, a considerable body of descriptive data on the combat 
experience of these units. The data have been placed on punched cards and 
duplicate files given to Mr. Israel Wice, Historical Section, Office of Chief 

of Staff, U. S. Army. These cards show, unit by unit and month by month, the 


following data: 


Divisions (Card 1X) Division combat days in each month 
EC and LC dates 


Regiments (Card 2X) Regimental combat days in each month 
EC and LC dates for parent division 


Battalion (MTO) (Card 3X) Battalion casualty days in each month 
EC and LC dates for parent division 


Company (Card x) Company casualty days in each month 
EC and LC dates for parent division 


(Card 5X) Company casualties for each calendar 
month, Nov. 1942 to May 1944, MPO only. 
EC and LC dates for parent division 


(Card 6X) Company casualties for each calendar 
month, June 19 to May 195. 
EC and LC dates for parent division 


Definitions of the various combat days, and procedures for recording company 
casualties, are described in the text and should be consulted before these data 


are employed for any other purpose. 


For reference purposes we append here tables showing the aggregate 
combat days and company casualties of the various units, either by unit or in 
distribution form, and tables of distributions of unit-months. The first set 
of tables consists of the following: 7 
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IX-1 Listing of Infantry Divisions Showing Division Combat And Number of Men Contributed to Present Sample 


Days From EC to V-E Day and Number of Men Contributed 
to Present Sample | | 


ena OT SDN aan ERRnEnS RRR \ SUK ROTI, Ra 


IX-2 Same, for Regiment Number of Number of 


~212~ 
Table IX-1 
: Listing of Infantry Divisions Showing Division Combat Days From EC to V-E Day 
Ix F | Infantry division combat days original men 
-3 Same, for MfO Battalions division ETO sample in sample 

IX-. Frequency Distribution of Sample Companies by Number of | 2nd 314 30 
Company Casualty Vays During Entire Combat Period, by th 278 50 
Theater | | Sth 269 LO 
: | = | 8th 262 Te) 
IX-5 Frequency Distribution of Sample Companies by Number of 26th 206 40 
Company Casualties Sustained During Entire Combat Period, | 26th 22] 60 
by Theater os : 29th 252 60 
| 30th 255 | 20 
35th 256 40 
2nd 113 30 
Lyth 165 10 
| 63rd 83 : 50 
aie 78th 129 10 
t 79th | 255 L0 
80th 226 50 
| 83rd 266 | 50 
| hth 150 : he) 
) 87th 1h2 20 
90th 323 LO 
| 9th 216 0 
95th 1h6 60 
| 99th 152 LO 
100th 16h | 20 
102nd 18h, 30 
104th 196 30 
Total 1,000 

| Number of 

division combat days 

MTO sample 
3rd he 300 
3th 516 60 
: 36th 366 2,0 
Sth 1,68 ele 

| 


Total 1,000 


~2y— 
ees oa Table IX~2 
Sting of Infantry Regiments Showing Regimental Combat Da 
From EC to V-E Day and Number of hon Coneeicuked to Present consis -215- 
Page 2 of 
a a lS Table IX-2. 
| | | Humber of Humber of nnn OFS PP””-.”~S™SNumDEer OF 
Satie 2 3 regimental original men Number of = oe 
Division Regiment combat days sin sample _ regimental original men 
ETO sample | 
— ETO sample (con't,.) 
end 9th 279 20 
38th 297 10 | oth 301st 20h 10 
lth 8th 261, 20 302nd 196 20 
Léth 269 10 376th 170 10 
éend 288 20 95th 377th 119 10 
Sth ind 255 10 378th ee 2 
. 239 30 379th 137 
8th 28th 259 30 99th 393rda 146 20 
Leist 277 10 39hth 133 10 
26th 101st 195 20 | 395th 131 10 
| LOkth 196 20 100th 397th 167 10 
28th 109th . 197 10 399th 161 10 
110th 196 30 102nd 05th 115 10 
7 112th 228 20 4O7th 118 20 
27th 115th 232 30 104th Wikth 152 20 
116th O11 20 115th 18h __19 
175th 238 10 
30th 119th 2h,2 20 Total 1,000 
35th 13th 232 10 
137th 223 20 MIO sample 
320th 209 10 : 
hand 2lend 111 30 3rd 7th 373 120 
ulith 71st ua 10 3rd 30th 386 180 
63rd 253rd 98 10 3th 135th 69 60 
25th 122 20 36th 1hist 318 60 
25oth 122 20 36th 12nd 312 180 
78th 309th 12h 30 LSth 157th 385 120 
310th 123 20 LSth 179th Lug 160 
3ilth 126 20 LSth 180th 388 120 
79th 313th 202 20 
31kth 221 10 Total 1,000 
315th 230 10 
80th 317th 220 20 
318th 209 20 sc ttn erie 
319th 20, 10 
83rd 329th 2,8 10 
ao 233 20 . 
st 19 
8hith 333rd 158 - 
334th Wh 10 
| 335th 122 20 
87th 346th 129 10 
BL 7th 121 10 
90th 357th 271 20 
358th 27h 10 
359th 296 10 


(Continued) 
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Table IX-3 ~21/= 


Listing of MIO Rifle Battalions Showing Battalion Casualty Days 


; Table IX- 
From EC to V-E Day and Number of Men Contributed to Present Sample 


j j j j by Number of 
Frequency Distribution of Sample Companies 
haan Gasniaae Days From EC to V-E Day, by Theater 


a | | Number of Number of 


battalion original men 
Division Regiment Battalion casualty days in sample 
3rd 7th Ist 263 60 Company casualty -_ Number of aoompaniss 
3rd 7th | and 258 60 days 
3rd 30th 1st 27 60 ze 2 
3rd 30th end 255 60 10-19 _ 8 
3rd 30th 3rd 2,9 60 20-29 7 8 
3lth 135th ° 3rd 200 60 30-39 . 18 
36th hist | ond 197 60 hOo-l9 ” 12 
36th 1h2nd ;. 1st 165 60 30-59 - 13 
36th Lend * 2nd 163 60 60-69 é 
36th 12nd 3rd 18), 60 10-79 - 10 
Sth 157th 1st 286 60 80-89 7 71 
LSth 157th 3rd 265 60 70-99 c 5 
Sth 179th 1st 217 60 100-109 Z 3 
LSth 179th 2nd 236 ho eee é 2 
Sth 179th 3rd 220 60 120-129 é 1 
Sth. 180th 2nd 2h0 60 ee h 1 
LSth 180th ai 226 60 ones 10 : 
Total 1,000 160-169 — as 
3 Total 50 100 
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Frequency Distribution of Sample Companies by Number of 
Battle Casualties Sustained From EC to V-E Day, by Theater The unit data are also of interest in relation to calendar time, and 
| | to exhibit these data we have prepared the following tables for the units 


included in the sampling plan: 


~218~- | 
Table IX-5 


IX-6 Distribution of Division Months by Number of Division 


Number of st Number of com nies 
NTO ETO T 


satiie casualties 0g EO Total Combat Days Per Calendar Month, by Theater 
Poa p : : Ik-7 Distribution of Regiment Months by Number of Regiment 
150-199 a a Combat Days Per Calendar Month, by Theater 
eee Z 1 il Ix-8 Distribution of Battalion Months by Number of Battalion 
300-39 : : : | Combat Days Per Calendar tonth, MIO Sample 
mike i ? 10 IX-9 Distribution of Company lionths by Number of Company 
450-99 hi Combat Days Per Calendar Month, by Theater, Complete 
8 le Calendar Months Only 

500-519 7 6 3 
ree 2 3 8 IX-10 Distribution of Company tlonths by Number of Company 
650-699 L : “ Casualties (KIA, WIA, and MIA) Per Calendar Month, 
700-719 1 1 3 by Theater | 
foondio ; - J IX-1l Percentage of Calendar Days Classified as Division 
850-899 2 : ; Combat Jays, by Calendar Month, ETO Sample Only 
5509599 1 . . IX-12 Percentage of Calendar Days Classified as Regiment 

1000-1049 1 = : Combat Days, by Calendar Month, ETO Sample Only 
@) - eo ae - ° ° 

ee 2 am > IX-13 Percentage of Calendar Days Classified as Company 

1150-1199 a _ : | Combat Vays, by Calendar Month, by Theater 

~12 
eo + — _ IX-1); Number of Casualties Per Company Per Calendar Month, 


Total by Theater 


WW 
O 
j~ 
8 
_ 
vW 
Oo 


eC LC LC LLC CLC L DALES STEEL SECEDE Aen Ss eaestensaaeetnnsaspuscscbesttanarp 
+ 
Based on morning reports and covering KIA, WIA, IIA and MIA. 


eran 
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Table IX-7 


_ Table IX-6 


Distribution of Regiment Months by Number of Regiment 
Combat Days Per Calendar Month, by Theater 


Distribution of Division Months by Number of Division 
Combat Days Per calendar Month, by Theater 


- of Somme te 


@ e @ = = ° 7 | | | 
—— el wana log oagia TO of regiment months = 
| In ETO “In Mo 0}0OFOCOt comba ys per | n LTO n MO 
calendar month sample sample calendar month sample sample 
- : 3 19 = : 
05 1 7 a | 02 2 2 
08 : = ol 1 
09 | > | 05 h y 
1 2 or 5 
: 7 : : : 
09 
14 1 d 10 2 
y 1 11 4 2 
18 ? 10 13 t 6 
21 : . 1 f ° 
22 9 ‘ a 18 18 L 
2), 6 | 20 12 5 
25 6 | 21 11 5 
26 6 3 | 22 19 2 
28 = ; | aly 26 7 
29 ? 3 | 25 15 4 
30 32 ah : 26 20 6 
” ZI 16 28 39 
rua c : : — 
sicaietindencveasietpmuteaeauatsencine nie ddaesss esiaciaiosscstciaioisseses ese, 31 0 1? 
Total 27 185 
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Table Ix-8 
. -223- 
Distribution of Battalion Months by Number of Battalion Table IX-9 


Combat Days Per Calendar Month, MPO Sample 


i j Combat Days 
Distribution of Company Months by Number of Company 
Per Calendar Month, by Theater, Complete Calendar Months Only 


Number of battalion ce ee 


© 

O 

ee) 

e) 
or 


casualty days per Number of battalion months 
calendar month in MIO sample , _ 
umber of company SCOCSSCSCSCSSSSSS”SCNamb ee of “company months 
casualty days per In ETO in MIO 
3 : calendar month ample ample 
02 
03 11 38 278 
ol 13 me 35 56 
A 16 02 int 60 
= 13 03 h5 71 
O07 13 Oh, 51 6h, 
08 18 | OS 39 87 
09 19 06 h8 83 
10 21 07 h7 90 
7 19 08 ho 8, 
12 -19 09 58 66 
a 15 10 Tal 48 
ee 15 11 37 Ta 
- 13 12 Ie 37 
16 17 13 32 33 
17 17 1 26 25 
18 9 15 18 11 
6 16 15 l 
20 17 17 9 10 
= t 18 10 6 
22 hk | 49 13 4 
23 5 20 5 2 
oh h ral 6 
25 2 22 2 
26 1 23 = 
27 é | 2h é 1 
28 - | a5 L 
e 1 26 - 
30 _ 37 7 
= —L 28 1 
2 ss 
Total 39h; ea : 
arene emnnaane aeaenneenaeeacenmemenaeemneneenne enema merous » ; 
| | Total 700 1,161 
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“Table IX-10 


Distribution of Company Months by Number of Company 225 
Casualties (KIA, WIA, and MIA) Per Calendar Honth, by Theater Table IX-11 
Complete Calendar tionths Only | 
t . Percentage of Calendar Days Classified as Division 
ai ae a Ls Combat Days, by Calendar Month, ETO Sample Only 
- calendar month sample sample 
"umber of divisions Percentage of division ~ 
00 0 2 
oo1-009 ad 283 Calendar month i combat combat ays 
_ 010-019 | 96 yy ) | mon 
020-029 88 1h7 June 19/4, : 4 ‘0 
030-039 71 118 July o 86.4 
00-09 59 98 pOEUeY: ' 87.9 
050-059 52 76 September 13 “9 
060-069 Ls 47 | isis = = 
070-079 30 42 ! November 21 Me9 
080-089 | 22 18 : December 25 ess 
090-099 23 15° | January 1945 25 ny 
100-109 10 9 February 25 78.7 
110-119 8 7 March 25 ae 
120-129 9 7 epee. - 6.3 
130-139 8 2 | May 16 20:8 
140- | 
120-389: 9 1 3 Total 25 87.7 
160-169 5 . 
170-179 5 1 eo 
180-189 3 9 i | | 
190-199 2 
200-209 1 
210-219 
220-229 1 | 
230~-239 | 
20-29 | | 
250-259 
260-269 : a 


280-289 


|. 


Total 700 1,161 


tat 
w 


210=279 | | 
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Table IX-13 


Percentage of Calendar vays Classified as Company 


Table IX-12 Combat Days, by Calendar Month, by theater 


Percentage of Calendar Days Classified as Regiment 


~226- | ea 
Combat Days, by Calendar Month, ETO Sample Only f 


% Within calendar limits of divisional EC and IC dates. 


i companies O com es 
| Number of Percentage Number of stile 
| companies of companies ee 
| / sccouaieiii ee an pabee combat days in combat combat days 
_.. Nuniber of regiments Percentage of regiment 
Calendar month | | in combat combat days November 192 15 14.8 : 
December 15 0.0 
ae 19hh 18 92.9 January 1943 15 0.0 
a = 81.6 | February 18 2 
ugust 31 75.4 March 18 1.6 
September 3, 82.0 Avril 18 Jet 
October hh 87.8 May 18 36 
November . 52 85.4 June 18 0.0 
December 61 82.0 Jul 38 17.3 
January 1945 61 86.5 Auenat 38 7.8 
—— > 69.1 September 50 1.9 
April - | 6h..9 October 50 1.7 
May 38 82,2 November 50 2.0 
ot 20.8 December 50 ee 
January 19h 50 10. 
Total 61 79 6 Pabeones 50 39.0 
| | i March 50 19.9 
ee April 50 12.3 
May 50 2.1 
June 50 15.7 29 60.0 
July 50 3.0 47 h7.1 
August 50 13.1 52 32.5 
September 50 31.0 56 27.7 
| October 50 37.7 73 22.0 
| November 50 24.0 83 32.8 
| December 50 26.8 100 30.1 
| January 1915 50 27.1 100 27.0 
February 50 12.6 100 21.0 
March 50 20.3 100 20.2 
April 50 19.3 9h 19.5 
May 50 hed _60 6.1 
Total 50 17.8 100 27.0 
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Table IX-1h 
Numb : Est : a -229- 
umber of Casualties Per ‘Company Per Calendar Month, by Theater* | 
| | Appendix X 
— Summary Data on Admission Experience of 
TO-eompanies ETO companies Originals and Replacements 
| _ Number of. -_ . - Number of 
Calendar month Number of ~ casualties Number of - casualties | : in 3 
companies per company companies per company The abstr:icting plan necessitated the accumulation of certain in- 


formation about admissions to hospital and quarters, i. @., departure from the 


in combat calendar day . _in combat calendar day 


November 192 15 0.53 
December 15 oO | unit involving a loss of time of one day or more in medical channels. The re- 
January 193 15 0 | 
February 18 0.01 sulting information has been used in the body of the report in connection with 
March 18 0.18 
April 18 0.37 the analysis of sociological factors for their possible association with the 
May 18 0.02 
ite 18 0. chance of becoming a battle casualty or a psychiatric casualty. Here are shown, 
uly 38 0.74 
August 38 0.62 for reference purposes, the agrregate experience of the sample for the three 
September 50 1.03 
October 50 0.67 peroids of service, that is, before, durinc, and after leaving the study compa- 
November 50 0.92 | 
December 50 0.61 nies, as well as after separation from service. It may be noted in passing that 
January 1944 50 0.6) 
eta oh 2623 the period in the study companies (EC to LC) examined here includes any service 
Marc fe) 0.9h 
la a 0.38 with the company, even if the man had been moved to a low-risk job, between EC 
J 0 ‘1.9 - 
aa zs 14439 29 306 (division) and the date the man finally left the company if he left before it 
uly 9) 0.13 47 3.81 
August 50 0.64 52 2.06 was withdrawn from combat, or the date the company w-s withdrawn from combat 
September 50 1.40 56 1.46 
October 50 _ 1.82 73 0.94 (usually V-E Day) if the man was in the unit at that time. 
November 50 41.19 83 2.00 
December 50 1.14 100 1.62 Table X-1 provides a summary of the entire admission experience of 
January 1945 50 1.28 100 1.22 : . 
ead! 20 0.6h 100 1.05 the sample by veriod of service. Apart from the numerical values of the various 
larch. 50 1.9 100 0. 8 | 
oe 50 0.69 ' 9h, pon estimates the chief point of interest is the continuing rate of psychiatric 
Pee 29 0.27 “60 0.29 - 
peas: ae admissions after men left the study companies. This is .52 per 1,000 men per 
Total 30 Ct 0.91 100 1.7 : : 
| | day (about 190 per 1,000 men per year) for men who later saw service in other 


* Within calendar limits of divisional EC and IC. dates. 


combat units before V-E Day and .18 (about 66 per 1,000 men per year) for men 
whose combat ceased when they left the study companies. Although it is not 
directly pertinent to the purposes of the study, we undertook to explore the 


various sociological factors for their possible influence upon admission 
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experience after men left their study comnanies, care being taken to distinguish 
between men who saw combat elsewhere and men who did not. Examined in this way 
and found to have no association with the chance of psychiatric breakdown are 

age at EC, component of the A.U.S., service command of origin, AGCT score, mari- 
tal status at EAD, adequacy of infantry training prior to EC, NOS at EC, calendar 
time from EC to LC, company casualty cays from EC to LC, and individual awards 
and decorations. Factors which seem to be associated with the chance of a 
psychiatric admission in the period after LC, for men with no further eer 


after LC, are the following, for each of which a summary table is attached: 


Table number Sub ject 
— Xe2 Educational level at EAD 
X-3 Demotions in grade, any time after EAD 
Kak Courts-martial for. AWOL prior to EC 
K=5 . fanber of admissions in period EC to LC 
X~6 7 Number of wounds in period EC to LC 
Ya7 pansen for final. departure 


For the period from separation to June 1952 a count was made of ad- 
missions to VA hospitals for psychiatric diagnoses. Such admissions were re- 
corded for 72 men; table 7-8 gives the frequency distribution of such admissions 
in association with the aes of psychiatric admissions during service. The 


correlation is definite but low as is plain from the several panels of the table; 


four-fold correlation coefficients were calculated on the basis of the proportions 


with any or none for each period, and found to be as follows: 


alien’ adit 


aT TE = aurea Sk at ate — eae ae citi et he rs See ais Z 


2231< 
Orignals 
MTO | Pal Bs, 
ETO 220 
Replacements 615 


The investigation of psychiatric admissions to VA hospitals after 
separation wis extended to a search for a relation to a history of WIA (or IIA) 


during Army service. None was found, but the necessary observations appear in 


table X-9, 


Number of Men, Months of Exposure, and Admissions 


232 
Table X=1 


to Hospital and Quarters, by Period of Service, for 
Several Broad Diarnostic Grons 


= Arprerate man— lumber 


Component Number “months of of admissions Rates’ 
of sample of men exposure PWIA Total Pp WIA Total 
Period From EAD to FC 
Originals 
nTO 1,000 21,795 10 * * 0.015 * # 
ETO 1,000 23,519 13 % * clg * % 
Revlacements 500 6,443 6 * + 31 * * 
Total 2,500 51,777 29 «x x ,ol9 
Period From EC to LC 
Originals 
MTO 1,000 8,666 210 540 1,470 81 2.08 5,65 
ETO 1,000 3418 166 616 961 1.62 6,01 9,37 
Replacements 500 1,736 103 300 512 1.98 5.76 9.83 
Total 2500 13,820 479 1,456 2,943 1.16 3.51 17.10 
Period From LC to Separation, by Combat Status “+ 
es fter LC, Deaths Excluded + 
Originals 
MTO 
Other combat 115 2,911 L7 72 % ey 22 * 
No other 
combat 690 10,679 73 13 + 023 OL, * 
Total &05 13,590 120 $5 3 029 2. * 
ETO ot. 
Other combat 30 107 6 5 * he) Al 06 
No other 
combat 812 8,532 2k, 1 % °O9 CO * 
Total 842 8,939 30 6 4 oll .02 * 


sy 


ee eee 
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Page 2 
of 
Table X-l 


7 Agsregate man= Number 


Component Number months of of admissions Ratesi* 


of sample of men exposure Pp WIA Total P WIA Total 


Replacements 


Cther combat 17 21,0 3 3 % 042 042 % 
No other 
combat 388 4251 29 2 *# 23 02 % 
Total 1,05 4yhgl 32 5 * ooh OL + 
Entire series 
Other combat 162 3,558 56 80 * 052 01> | ® 
No other 
combat 1,390 23 4.62 126 16 % o18 02 * 
Total 24052 27,020 182 86696 * 022 12 * 


+ There were 195 deaths in MTO originals, 158 in ETO orifinals, and 95 in 
replacements 
* Not available 


** Admissions per 1,000 men per calendar day 
wee Other combat here means the man saw duty before V-E Day in a combat unit 


excluded from the sample of study companies 
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Table X-2 _ | | as 
Psychiatric Admissions Per 1,000 Men | | x 
Per Calendar Day, From LC to Separa- | Table X~3 
ene Bese ag See a : Psychiatric Admissions Per 1,000 Men Per Calendar Day, 
—_—-- oe . : From LC to Separation, for all Men Who Saw No Further . 


Combat After LC, by Demotion Record Between EAD and HC 


le ere 


7 years or less 355 1, 5256 | 25 220 No demotion 1,627 22,157 100 oL5 
8 years 380 1,889 29 .20 Demoted 263 3,177 26 27 
9-11 years. 582 7421 «52 023 | Total 1,890 25,334 126 17 
12 years or more 570 6,862 20. mie) | Pp <.05 
Total 1,887 23 ,428 126 218 
P <.01 


. 
; : “oe ; 
, 
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Table X-4 
Psychiatric Admissions Per 1,000 Mien Per Calendar Day, 


From LC to Separation, for All Men Who Saw No Further 
Combat After LC, by AWOL Record Between EAD and EC 


record - - of men of exposure psychiatric admissions rate 
None es 1,742 21,445 | a 101 | «16 
One or more 148 2,017 25 | hl 
Total’ . 1,890 23,462 126 18 
P | <.01 


Psychiatric 
admissions 


None 
One or more 
Total 


Pp 
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Table xX-5 


Psychiatric Admissions Per 1,000 Men Per Calendar 
Day, From LC to Separation, for All Men Who Saw No Further 
Combat After LC, by Number of Psychiatric Admissions in Period EC to LC 


Number 
of men 


1,479 
411 


1,890 


Man+y?+=% hs Number of } Daily 
of exposure psychiatric admissions rate 
18 ,22h, 61> « oil 
5,238 65 AL 
23 462 126 18 
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Table X-6 @239— 


Psychiatric Admissions Per 1,000 Men Per Calendar Day, Table X-7 


From LC to Separation, for All Men Who Saw No Further 


Combat After LC, by Number of ‘Wounds in Period EC to LC Psychiatric Admissions Per 1,000 Men Per Calendar Day, 


From LC to Separation, for All Men Who Saw No Further 
Combat After LC, by Reason for Final Departure 


Admissions Number Man-months Number of Daily | | 
for wounds of men of exposure psychiatric admissions rate nner CL de 
- Reason for _ . Number Man=-months Number of Daily 
None 802 10,346 — ~B2 | 226 final departure of men of exposure psychiatric admissions rate 
One or more 1,088 | 13 166 . bh ok Battle (12, 13, 
| ay 18,11.14,15) 797 11,089 31 09 
Total 1,890 23 4.62 126 18 
Disease and non=- 
P <.01 battle injury 525 7,073 3B 23h 
Psychiatric 
(20,21) | 2hh 3,231 46 7 
Other (16,31) 2°1 3,842 27 »23 
All other 568 5 300 22 o14 
Total 1,890 23 4,62 126 18 


P | | <.O1 
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Table X~8& 


Distribution of Men as to Number of: P i 
tri | ! sychiatric Admissions 
in Military Service and Subsccuently, by Comvonent of Sample 


Number of Perce j i Latri 
jaimissions missions fron separation to. June 1952, “to VA hospitals 
to separation ) 1 2 3 \ Total ape 

MIO Originals | 
0 98.2 0.8 0.7 0.3 “ 100.0 737 
1 91.8 6.8 1.0 - 0.5 100.1 207 
20 9.9 # Bl - - ~ 100.0 39 
3 100.0 _ - ~ - 100.0 8 
4 75.0 ~ 25.0 - “ 100.0 8 
Total 96.6 2.2 0.9 0.2 O11 100.0 999 
ETO Originals 
0 98.9 1.0. . O21 - ~ | 100.0 836 
1 90.7 7.0 23 - - 190.0 |. 129 
2 39.3 10.7 - - -  100,0 — 
3 100.0 - - “ - 100.0 4, 
4, 100.0 = - = ~ 100,0 3 
Total 97.6 26. 604 - 100.0 1,000 
ETO Replacements 
0 98.7 1.3 ~ - _ 100.0 386 
1 9507 4.3 ~ - - 100.0 92 
2 88.2 59 ~ 569 - 100.0 17 
3 60.0 20.0 ~ 20.0 - 100.0 5 
Total 97 ok 202 ~ 0.4 - 100.0 500 


Percentage Distribution of Men as to Number of Psychiatric 
Admissions to VA Hospitals After Separation, by Number of 
WIA (or IIA) in Service, by Component of Sample 


Table 1-9 


a) 


Percent>ore distribution as to number of psychiatric ad- 


Number of 
admissions missions from separation to June 1952, to VA hospitals, 
in period EAD Number 
o separation O 1 2 3 7 Total of men 
0 97.1 262 0.8 - = 100.1 S11 
1 9567 2h Lek 0.5 0.3 100.0 371 
2 979 21 - - _ 100.0 297 
3 9h ok - 5.6 - - 100.0 1g. 
4 100.0 - - — ~~ 100.0 2 
Total 96.6 2.2 0.9 0.2 O.1 100.0 999 
ETO Orivinals 
0 97.6 1.7 0.7 - - 100.0 459 
uf 9764 2h 0.2 ~ ~ 100.0 164 
2 98.6 1.4 - - - 100.0 73 
3 100.0 - “ - - 100.0 4, 
Total 97.6 2.0 0.4 - ~ 100.0 1,000 
ETO Replacements 
0 96,2 3h - O4 - 100.0 23h 
1 98.7 0.9 - 0.4 - 100.0 231 
2 100.0 _ = - - 100.0 30 
3 75.0 25.0 = ~ ~ 100.0 L, 
i, 100.0 - = - - 100,0 1 
Total 974 202 ~ O44 - 100.0 500 
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Appendix XI 
Some Observations on the Relation Between VA Compensation for 
Psychiatric Disability and History of Prior Psychiatric Breakdown, 
and on the Extent of VA Psychiatric Treatment Amonr Long-Lasting Men 
Since the trauma which leads to psychiatric breakdown often seems to be 
only slowly cumulative, it is pertinent to ask whether any large number of men 
first break down only after leaving combat. Accordingly, we chose at random 50 
of the long-lasting men from each of the ETO and MTO rosters and tallied their 
military and veteran experience as follows: 
| | 
| ETO MTO 


eR eR ce | originals orizinals Total | 


Number of men 7 50 50 100 


Military exverience 


One or more P departures 6 11 17 
No P departures | 
One or more later P admissions 4 2 6 
No later P admissions LO 3h, 74, 


VA outpatient treatment 


One or more visits O 3 3 
ene, 
All 3 men with VA outpatient treatment are men with no P departures or ad— 
missions in service. We hayek then, as our estimates of breakdown after leaving 
combat, for these long-lasting men with no prior breakdown, 
6/80 eo before separation. 
9/80 broke before separation or required VA outpatient treatment. 


If we compare these ratios with the proportion with breakdown in combat we have: 
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Proportion with P departure from combat el7 


Proportion with later P, in men with no P departure from 
combat (9/80) | wih 


Proportion with either P departure from combat or later 
P (26/100) 226 


In this small sample, then, 9/26 men with "breakdown" suffered such breakdown 
only after leaving combat. This ratio has a high samplinz error, the 99-percent 
confidence interval being .134 to .615, but it does nevertheless indicate that 
such breakdowns occur to a significant extent. 

In August 1953 the entire sample of 2,000 original men was cleared 
through the VA Central Index to determine its compensation status. The VA 
showed 1,623 survivors of the original cohort, subdivided as follows: 

BTO iQ Total 

No VA claim 99 LOL, 203 

VA claim of some kind 


With compensation on 


psychiatric grounds 71 106 ‘177 
Without 659 58, 1,243 
Total | 829° 794-1623 = 


For the most part men drawing compensation on psychiatric grounds were rated at 
10 or 30 percent; the full distribution appears in table XI-L, It was obviously 
of interest to relate the fact of VA compensation to some of the simpler aspects 
of the military history, especially as to psychiatric breakdown. These tables 
were run on the 1,630 men alive on 31 December 1951; 7 of these men had died by 
August 1953. | 

The ceding of psychiatric admissions divides the experience into four 


periods ~ before EC, EC to LC, LC to separation, and separation through 1951. As 


Fe eerie aon cael 
~ » 
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ow 
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a first step in the analysis, for each of these periods we found the relation 
between a history of one or more psychiatric admissions in that period and the 
likelihood of compensation, with the result shown in table XI-2, Two facts seem 
to stand out there: (1) The likelihood of VA compensation for psychiatric dis- 
ability is about 5 percent for ae veterans who never broke down in service 
at all; and (2) the likelihood of compensation seems esrecially high for men who 
broke down after leavine combat, both before and after separation from service, 
In view of the latter finding, the experience of all four periods was then 
studied with regard to the pattern linking the four periods, but again without 
regard to the number of psychiatric admissions in any one period. Table XI-3 
provides the details for this analysis, from which it appears that men with ad- 
missions after LC, on the average, had admissions in more periods than those 
whose only admissions were earlier. On the average, men with admissions prior 
to LC had admissions in 1.2 periods, anc men with admissions after LC had ad- 
missions in 1.5 periods. Moreover, if we confine our attention to men with ad- 
missions in a single period, we see that those whose breakdown was before LC 
were compensated at the rate of 20 percent, while those whose breakdown occurred 
only after LC were compensated at the rate of 27 percent - very little more. Al- 
though the data are by no means cenciaeive: it apnears as though the effect is 
largely a quantitative one: The more breakdowns a nan hrd the more likely he 
was to receive compensation. Perhaps this is ost: readily seen if we examine the 
123 men with admissions from LC to separation, and the 59 with admissions there- 


after, according to the pattern of table XI-3, We then find that 27 percent of 


the men whose only admissions were in one of these periods were compensated, 
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Table “#I-1 


while men who also had earlier breakdowns as well were comnmenseted at the rate scicinadsalhi alt esis inn teh A iuaianeaias 
for Psychiatric Disability in August 1953, 


of 64 percent. We are left, then, with the following summary of the data on by Percentage Rating for Such Disability 


this point: 


eeeeeeceyreeemneertene ESE PEASE LECTED 
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Percentare ETO MTO 
Percentage compensated rating sample sample Total 
Period of Admissions in Admissions in 
admission one period only both periods 10 29 58 87 
Before LC 20 ) 20 6 1 7 
64 
After LC 27 ) 30 23 35 58 
A tally was also mace according to the total number of psychiatric admissions in | 50 3 2 5 
all four periods and has been summarized in table XI-4, which shows about the | 60 2 L 6 
same variation as was seen in table XI-3, | | 70 1 1 2 
Incident to the above analysis some information was also obtained on ‘ 30 1 1 
the relation between admissions in one period and the likelihood of admissions 90 1 L 
in another, Three relationships were explored: 100 5 2 7 
1. Between breakdown in the period EC to LC and breakdown from LC | | Total 71 106 177 
to separation; og | : 
2. between breakdown in the period EC to LC and VAH admission after | te fee ee, eee 


separation; and 
3. between breakdown in service and VAH admission thereafter. 
As table XI=5 shows, there is a reliable but weak association between breakdown : 
in the period EC to LC and breakdown from LC to separation. The association is | 
only a little stronger between breakdown in the combat period and VAH admission , 
after separation; table XI-6 contains the details. The latter relationship is | 
refined slightly if account is taken of the experience from LC to separation, as 


table XI-~7 shows: 


2h | 
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Table XI- 


Percentage of Men Drawing VA Comnensation for Psychiatric Disability in 
August 1953, by History of Psychiatric Breakdown in Various Periods 


Percentave of Original Men Drawing VA Comnensation 
for Psychiatric Disability in Aucust 1953, 
by Prior Psychiatric Exnerience 


LC TA A Ste Sete ossesestnayestasireesuterete—sasasunsinnapears 
| "No admissions in One or more admissions 


TATE TILT SC rrr - 
“< . 1 


. qancicated period _~ in indicated period __Pattern of admissions in the four periods | Total 
Period of Total Percentage Total Percentage Before EC to LC to Separation number _ Compensated _ 
service men compensated men compensated F RC LC separation to follow-up of men Number Percent 
| ; 
HAD to WC 1,615 10.7 15 26.7 >05 None in any period 1,191 d2 Kok 
EH tolc . 1,306 6.7 32h, 27.8 <.0l1 | One Period Only 
LC to separation 1,507 8.5 123 39.8 <,.01 0 0 0 Xx 23 7 30 
0 0 x 0 B 1928 
Total - EAD to separation 1,214 4.9 116 28.1, <.01 0 X 0 : ee 7 ie 
| X 8) fe) 0 pode 
Separation to follow-up 1,571 9.2 59 5549 <,Ol | Total 363 79 22 
| ‘Two Periods Only 
eee | 0 0 
X X 0 0 4 = 
0 x x 0 34 18 53. 
0 O x | X 11 8 73. 
Total 70 4d 22 
| Three Periods 
: x x x 0 2 2 100 
3 0 X * X 3 2 8 
. | x x 0 X 1 1 L00 
| Total 6 5 83 
Grand total 1,630 lM it 
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Table XI~4: 


Percentage of Men Drawing VA Comnensation for Psychiatric 
Disability in August 1953, by Number of Psychiatric 
Admissions in All Four Periods 


“Number of Total number Compensated 
admissions of men . Number _ Fercent 
0 1,191 D2 Lok 
1 512 69-22 
2 91 35 38 
3 2k 58 
L 9 6 67 
5 or more 3 L 23 
Total 1,630 177 11 


L 
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Table XI-5 


Percentage of Men With Psychiatric Admissions From LC to 
Separation, by .xperience in Period EC to LC, by Theater 


a CLEC CL TD 
Men with psychiatric 


Psychiatric admissions Total acmissions from LC 
in period KC to LC, number to separation 
and theater of men Number Percent Pe 
ETO 
None 693 17 2.55 ) 
) 02 
One or more 139 10 7.2 =~»? 
Total 832 27 322 
None | 613 67 10, — 
) >.05 
One or more 185 29 15.7 
Total 798 96 12.0 
OL 


Both samples combined 


io a a ae 
*In a two-tailed test. | 
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Table XI~6 


sven 2 of Men With Psychiatric Admissions to VAH After 
eparation, by Sxperience in Period EC to LC, by Theater 


Psychiatric admissions Total i 
3 Men with VAH 
in period IC to LC, number admissions 
) and theater | of men Number Percent P¥ 
ETO 
None 693 13 1.9 ) 
Cne or more 139 ll 7.9 — 
Total 7 832 2h, 2.9 
NTO 
None a 612 21 Zee) 
One or mor ™ 
e 185 14 7.6 ) 
Total 797 35 Lek 
Both samples combined <.01 


*In a two-tailed test, 


| 
|. 
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Table XI-7 


Percentage of Cases With Psychiatric Admissions to VAH 
After Separation, by Pattern of Experience During 
Combat and After Combat Periods in Service 


eer een eres nme et EP ELPA DI TLE LT 


Pattern of psychi- ETO MTO 
atric admissions Total lien with VAH Total Men with VAH 
After number admission. number admission 
Combat combat of men Number Percent of men Number Percent 
0 0 676 9 ia 54,6 14 2.6 
x o) 129 11 8.5 156 11 Pal 
6) X 17 L 23.5 67 7 10. 
Xx xX 10 0 0,0 29 3 10.3 
Total 832 2k, 2.9 798 35 4d 
P <,Ol <,O1 
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APFENDIX XII 


Bearing of Questionnaire Replies on Rotation Policy 


e 


The questionnaire plan was oriented toward the problem of possible 
bias in the duty assignment of long-lasting men in rifle companies, and did not 


explicitly ask for opinions about rotation policy. However, the letters 


caeteeeenneEDRiiandadials talib so nan edemnermemeene aT” een Remit ete eeithnaeen a EPEC 


accompanying the questionnaire (cf. appendix V) made it plain that interest in 
rotation policy motivated the study in large part, and at the end of the ques= 


tionnaire appeared the following invitation to write in such opinions as the 


So ag Sasi ten Ure S “Pepe gto obaeis : 


respondent wished: | 


"In the space provided below add such thoughts as you think 
might help the study. For example, you may have suggestions 
about a combat rotation policy, the selection and training 
of officers as combat leaders, or how to improve morale in a 
Combat outfit. Do not hesitate to add anything you think is 
important to a realistic study." | | 


By the time cards were punched there had been 38h replies, distributed as 


follows among the three components of the sample: 


Total Rotation 
replies comment 
Originals - MTO 166 69 
: ETO 143 57 
Replacements 75 29 
Total 38h 155 


In all, 155 men, or just 40 percent of those who returned the questionnaire, 
volunteered opinion about rotation policy. The comment thus obtained was quite 


varied in its content and completeness, but a code was constructed to facilitate 


Seema a Nacome ne A Caan p wie eee ae 


the production of simple tables. Tables 121-3 exhibit the information thus 


obtained. Few of the men who made some comment about rotation policy did so in 
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terms of unit rotation, as may be seen from table 12-3, so that the opinions 
expressed may be regarded as essentially limited to policy governing the rotation 
of individuals. In table 12-1 we see that the great majority (81 percent of 
those expressing an opinion on this point) considered that rotation policy should 
be based on some fixed number of combat days. Specific rules for effecting 
rotation were less often enunciated, but of the 76 men expressing an opinion, 

43 percent thought in terms of 200 days or more. A Ndayt was not defined in 
these comments, but probably represents a calendar day within the period in which 
units are in the line. Thus 200 days would perhaps correspond to about 60 company 
combat days and 180 regimental combat days as these are defined here. The 
opinions summarized in table 12-2 seem adequately realistic in the light of 

the World War II experience. - 

A distinction was made between rotation, or change of duty involving 
permanent relief from combat duty, and temporary rest. Only 43 men, or 11 
percent of those who returned questionnaires, volunteered opinions about the need 
for temporary rest periods in contrast to LO percent making comments about 
rotation policy. Table 12- suggests that these men considered that such 
temporary rest periods should occur roughly at 14- to 30-day intervals, and 
table 12-5 that rest periods should last from three days to a week. Only 26 
men commented on the relation between rotation and such temporary rest periods, 
but 16 of these considered rotation the more important. 

Finally, in coding the comments which men made on factors involved in 
morale, it was noted that a good rotation plan was more frequently mentioned than 
any other single factor. In all, 218, or 57 percent of the respondents, 
‘sporitaneously expressed an opinion about morale, and 85, or 39 percent of these 


218, cited a good rotation plan as a factor in maintaining morale. Officers were 
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cited as an element in morale by 76 men, or 35 percent, and rest periods by 60 
men, or 28 aecedt. Table 12-6 contains the frequencies with which various 
factors were mentioned. Plainly these long-lasting men regard a suitable 
rotation plan as a major element in the maintenance of morale. 


Following the above analysis of the free responses, the entire set 


-was reviewed to select representative statements of opinion and to give 


expression to views which were not recognized in the coding categories. The 
selection was highly subjective, governed by no rigorous criteria. However, it 
was influenced by certain considerations which can be made explicit: 


1. Preference was given to thoughts or suggestions not 
contained in other replies. 


2. Incomplete, incoherent, or unintelligible responses 
were avoided. : 


3. Niceties of grammar and spelling were ignored in 
making the selection. 


4h. Recitations of purely personal experiences of no 
apparent general significance were not chosen. 


All the replies were first placed into four groups: Poor, fair, good, and very 
good. The final selection of 61 replies was then made from the two superior 
categories. 

Editing has not been attempted beyond correction of obvious misspelling 
and the elimination of personal or identifying remarks and of irrelevant comments 


such as "I hope I have helped in some way." 
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Table XiI~l | 
Opinions as to Principle upon which Table XII-2 
Individual Rotation Plan Should Be Based 


e 


Opinions as to Specific Rules for Vetermining Bligibility 
for Individual Rotation 


ch 


Thinks rotation a sions er ieartemoctcif gestodene anistarebiaaastdeeeaaars 
aa... 2... sea. sane dered. piceorye weped or ory | replacements originals originals 
Total | 75 143 166 Total | 75 1h3 166 
Number of combat days 21 AS 51 After 30 days of combat 2 5 | 2 
Individual judgment of commanding | After 60 days of combat 2 1 2 
officer, doctor, or psychiatrist — h 3 5 After 90-100 days of combat . P h $3 
a : After 101-125 days of conbat 2 
Point system based on volunteering After 126-150 days of combat 3 1 
for extra hazardous assignments 2 1 rom 151-175 days of conbat 
_— i 2 | 7 Every 6 months 3 T 
~ ae ecg 3 3 ho ' After 200-250 days of combat 2 ya 4 
Qs. returned with no opinion expressed Every year 2 4 1) 


n rotatio 3 
on rotation L6 86 77 Qs, returned with comment on rotation; 


no opinion expressed on this aspect 15 31 33 


Qs. returned with no opinion expressed © 
on rotation | L6 86 97 
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Table XII-3 


Opinions as to Unit Rotation 


Thinks unit rotation ETO ETO MTO 


Should be made after: replacements originals originals 
Total 75 143 166 
Specific time on line 2 h | 6 
Specific number of casualties 3 


Qs. returned with comment on rotation; 
no opinion expressed on this aspect 27 53 60 


Qs. returned with no opinion expressed 
on rotation 46 86 97 


can eeempenmemmenmnememeeneneeeeeneneeeseeeens nee eee 
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Table XII-k 


Opinions as to Eligibility for Temporary Rest from Combat 


Thinks men should be eligible ETO om MIO 
for rest after: replacements originals — originals 
Total 75 143 166 
3-5 days of combat | 1 : 1 
1 week of combat 1 4 
2 weeks of combat 5 
3 weeks of combat 1 
30 days of combat 1 1 10 
Night patrol or particularly 
hazardous assignment | 2 
Qs. returned with comment on 
temporary rest, but none on | 
this aspect 2 T 
Qs. returned with no comment 
on temporary rest 72 129 140 
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Table XII-5 Table XII-6 


Opinions as to Duration of Temporary Kkest Periods 


RO RE I 


Opinions as to Factors in Morale of Combat Troops 


| _ 
Considered as a factor. | EI lO 
| in morale: _ | replacements originals originals 
Thinks duration o 0 cag , | 
| ) iTO NTO : | uh 166 
rest should be: replacements originals originals | roves | 15 ; ; 
Total | Group loyalty’ im | 4 «218 15 
79 13 166 Previous training as a unit 6 5 
3 days 1 h Individual training 3 4 
| | | | Knowledge of the combat 
5 days | | , \ | | situation 1 ? 6 
| | Organized recreation program 5 1 
1 week 3 5 : Mail 6 5 6 
: Individual disposition h 26 
Rest needed; duration not specified | Seeman plan | ee eer na S 3h 
periods 
Qs. returned with comment on temporary | a | | Food, sleep, warm clothing 5 ar = 
rest, but none on this aspect 9 7 8 | Discipline 
Qs. returned with no comment on | : | eine | 9 29 a 
temporary rest | 72 129 - aho aie : : 
Adequate weapons and ammunition i 2 3 
CC CCC ALO Recognition of time spent at 
front 3 71 
Religion 5 by 7 
| Too long on the line 7 9 36 
, Casualties a | 3 h 9 
| Home front situation, strikes, 
etc. 3 1 hy 


Reassignments of either officers 
or enlisted men while the unit 
is in combat © . oO 1 | Q2 0 ee 
A particularly brave company or . | : 
platoon being penalized by 
being sent on too many dangerous 
assignments yy 3 


Qs. returned without comment on 


morale : | 35 69 60 
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"I would suggest rotation of combat troops with sixty days combat 
duty to some other service for a period of at least thirty days, after which 
they might be called in again. I have seen men despair of hope of ever living 
to be relieved. They did not live until relief came. 


"I think that a tenacious will to live, avoiding every possible 
unnecessary risk, and a strong faith in God, are worthy assets in being able to 
stand up under combat conditions." | 


"There were many times when I felt as if I couldn't go any farther, 
and I know I was not alone in this thinking. However, by the love and loyalty 
we had for each other, we were encouraged to go on. 


"I was a Christian, and of course every man wants to live on earth as 
long as he possibly can, but I felt if death came to me, I would not be afraid. 
I saw my buddies die on both sides of me and it hurt me as if it was my 
brother, yet it made me fight more vicious. 


"I think the chaplains should be more active on the Line than they 
were when I was up there. There were very few services helf for the 
Protestants. 


"I think an officer should place himself on equal status with his 
men, as did my officers, who would say, 'Come on -----<<--= » go With me out 
here to get this machine gun nest.'! This seemed to give me strength. 


"Tl had a wife, mother, and friends whom were very much interested in 
me and wrote me letters, and I wrote them letters every chance I had. Many of 
the letters my wife kept, are stained with mud and water. 


"I had no thought of being captured by the Germans. 


"I knew I had to stay up there until the war was over or | was 
injured in some way. JI think if a soldier knew that he could be given a rest 
after being on the line for two months, even if he had to go back for another 
two months, this would help very much. I know a few of the men in I Company 
who were given a trip back to Paris, this was the talk of the Company. I was 
not one of these fortunate soldiers. 


"The training we receive in the States is wonderful, I really put it 
into practice, even to the training we received on ‘sound!’ teaching us to 
identify things by sound. Learning to move quietly is another way to live 
longer. I have been so near the enemy I could almost touch them, when on 
patrol, without them knowing." 


"In my experience the training and selection of combat leaders 
becomes automatic, the good men step into responsible positions whenever and 
wherever they are needed. I found that the men in my outfit recognized and 
followed these natural leaders instantly almost as though by instinct. 
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(cont'd) 
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"Naturally, rotation of combat troops depends and is subject to 
many factors, the scope of the action, available reserve troops, the speed of 
progress or retreat, and the individual's ability to take it, the last 
mentioned being most important and most variable. For example, I endured 
about 4 or 5 hours, by contrast. Regarding this faculty of mental endurance, 
I don't believe there is any explanation since most of us went through the 
same conditioning processes and, in the case to which I referred, both of us 
had very similar home backgrounds. 


"There is really only one definite opinion I have regarding rotation 
and that is that no man who can manage to get through two months of real com- 
bat should be required to take any more without at least three to six months 
rest. Since the average combat soldier lasts from one to fourteen days, I 
should think that a veteran of two months deserves at least a temporary 
retirement." 


"T think combat rotation would be very good if the man didn't have 
to go back into combat because the way we felt we probably wouldn't make it 
after we got out once, and come back into it. A man shouldn't have to be in. 
the line more than 6 months at the most because after that we always wondered 
who would get it next, especially in heavy combat." 


"At times the morale was very high and then at other times it was 
very low. When you are on the front line, the morale might change a dozen 
times. Personally, I found the strikes here in the United States was the 
worst thing for the morale of the boys on the front lines. They were strik- 
ing for more wages and they were already making more than they ever had, 
while a soldier's pay went straight on as it was. Service men couldn't 
strike, although some of us felt like laying our arms down and walking off. 
I expect the boys in Korea feel about the same as we did when. they read of 
the strikes going on here." 


"I believe the men I worked with were sound soldiers, reasonably 
conscientious about their duties, courageous in an unspectacular way, and 
well deserving the moralizing effect a plan of rotation would have given them. 
I then resented the implication which inadvertently placed us in a category 
of expendables. I resent it now. In my estimation, the most demoralizing 
single factor we encountered (and I believe a consensus would bear me out ) 
was the apparent hopelessness of eventual release save through the acquisi- 
tion of that pathetically voiced ‘million dollar wound.' Lady luck may be 
gracious and kind for a while, but you just can't beat the law of averages." 


"We all felt very strongly that we were up on line too long. Those 
of us that survived one attack after another, and saw our ‘original buddies' 
going, one way or another, began to wonder if it wasn't our turn next. In 
other words, all we infantrymen felt as if we were doing all the fighting. I 
feel that if the men knew that they would only have to spend a certain length 
of time in a line company, their morale would certainly be lifted. I would 
say about 9 months on line should be the limit. Even moving them back to 
Headquarters Company or Regimental M.P's would be well appreciated." 
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"My outfit stayed on the line past 75 days to start with, under fire. 
Now as you know and I know, morale is not going to run too high under those 
conditions. There must be some way to rotate the men at least every 6 months. 
They can find plenty men in the rear to switch with them. Now, the rougher — 
you train a guy in the States, the rougher and more solid he will be when he 
goes into combat. Plenty of live artillery and mortar shells overhead during 
training really helps. If you hear enough of them here, they won't sound so 
bad over there, for awhile. Night training is awfully good -- all kinds. I 
mean officers as well; they cracked up right along with the rest of us." 


"I think the best commissioned officers turned out to be those made 
on the field of combat. The men seemed to have more confidence in them, than 
the so-called 90 day wonders. After all, they had the experience in combat and 
had lived with the thing. By this, I mean once a company goes into combat all 
promotions should be made from within that company, providing, of course, you 
have enough material left. | oe 


"T think the Company Commander is the biggest factor in morale for a 


company. If the men have faith and confidence in him, they will always back 

him up. I think our second Company Commander who had us practically all our. 
time in combat was one of the best. He was more or less just like one of the 
boys. : | | ; 


"I'm sure any rotation plan whatsoever you. could work out, would also 
be a great factor to morale. In our company only one man was rotated to the 
States in all our combat. He was the only one who was never wounded, therefore 
he had enough combat days to be eligible." 3 


"The first and most important things to a dog face are adequate 


Clothing and good food, plus a commanding officer with an attitude and guts 


that demand respect. Men will follow a good C.0. to hell and back. (I know.) 
But one fool can completely subjugate them to a point where their importance 
as fighting men are nil. (I also know.) 


"I also personally believe every man, if possible, should be inter- 
viewed by a psychiatrist (not psychologist) at time of induction or shortly 
thereafter, to determine weaknesses, neuroticisms, etc., and to be classified 
either mentally fit for actual combat or limited duty. This is very important 
because many men crack up under a very little pressure in combat and jeopardize 
the lives of many men, because they have not been subjected to responsibility 
or mental duress ‘and have not learned to acclimate themselves to pressures and 
strain, and a psychiatrist should be able to detect these faults and classify 
men accordingly. J have seen many poor fools lose their lives because of 
ignorance and lack of intelligence and feel that the U. S. Army did a very poor 
job as far as its classification of individuals was concerned. I don't believe 
any man should spend more than two weeks at any one time in actual combat 
(cantact with enemy) without some sort of a rest. With a periodic rest to 
relieve tensions, a man would be able to spend considerable time in combat 
(if he is lucky). The human mind can take only so much and then it must have 
an outlet or blow up. Personally, I would much rather entertain disgrace than 
go through another World War. I know I could never hold up again under the 
strain, also many others must feel the same." | | 
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"During the last war thei - was no rotation for the infantryman. The 
airman went home after he flew a designated number of missions. I have nn 
felt the infantryman was on the line too long. ‘this was bad for morale because 
he felt his luck was bound to run out. 


i ini i builder. Officer 
''Good leadership, in my opinion, 15 the best morale 
training should be as close to combat conditions as possible. Platoon leader- 
ship is a great responsibility and too many of the replacement officers vere 
completely lost when it came time to take over a battle-hardened platoon. 


"In my short period of combat it seemed that the officers and men who 
had gone Pisce enn training together and had confidence pe red 
made a far superior combat unit than the same unit that had been fille hah ; 
replacements several times. A replacement in a rifle company had two s a 
to start and the leader who must place an untried man has equal pl cai a 
feel that replacements should never be made while a unit is in contact wi 
enemy. The unit should be at least in reserve." 


o1di li t for a 
"Every soldier who endures the rigors of front line comba 
period ere one month deserves special recognition. Service stripes 
denoting the time spent at the front might serve to provide this recognition 
of sacrifices and hardships endured. 


dous duties, 
"A point system whereby those who volunteer for hazar 3 
combat See , etc., and successfully accomplish their mission would receive 
prior rotation, would encourage initiative among combat troops. 


NOften the company or platoon showing the most courage in reaching 
its objectives were called upon repeatedly to lead the attack; emg a 
damaging to morale. Also, it is important that no attempt is made yo 
or non-coms to disguise the true situation regarding coming offensive ee ’ 
etc., in order to lull the fears of the troops. There is nothing a so r 
resents more than being deceived by his leaders." 


ing 0 + need for a 
"Being an infantryman in World War II, I know the grea 
combat rotation policy, but I do not know of any workable combat rotation 
policy to suggest. 


"In selecting officers as combat leaders, he should have faith in men, 
believe that they have what it takes to do the job, just as he has. 


"To improve morale in a combat outfit while in actual fighting, I 
know of no better way than for the company commander or battalion ueeat > 
or any officer who doesn't have to be in the actual fighting, to be seen — 
part in it. The Army would not recommend this, and it would be a big loss to 
the outfit if one was lost, but when everything else fails this will surely 
boost morale to the highest point while in actual combat." 
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. “The company commander should think of his men; at the same time, 
consider the task ahead. Too many times men are sent out when there is only 
need for a skeleton crew. The whole company is committed. By this, the whole 


company is pinned down or several wounded. This weakens the whole fighting 
ines. | | 


| "The men should know what is being done or know the score more. 
Sometimes one doesn't know what's ahead and isn't prepared to meet the task. 


| "I was on the front lines approximately 180 days, which was six 
months. This is too long for anyone who had it as rough as we had it. There 
was only two in my company. that wasn't wounded or shell-shocked. The ones 


farther behind the lines shouldn't be rotated as soon as the front lines. 


"The Sgt. can tell when the men need rotating but if he has good men 
he will hate to see them go; therefore, may not say for them to be rotated. 
But, he is a good judge if he has been up there very long." 

. | ; faa 


"The effectiveness of a combat unit is, of course, largely dependent 
on morale. The factors which affect morale are many and varied, but morale is 
not a purely individual thing. It follows the dictates of mass psychology and 
suffers the same violent fluctuations. 


"The lack of faith in leadership from the battalion level up has much 
more effect on combat morale than the company level leadership. 


"Any move toward the incorporation of the elements of morale into our 


. rotation policy is a step in the right direction." 
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"Periodic rests should be given to men on the line. If possible they 
should be advised in advance when these rests will occur, so that they have 
something to look forward to. <A definite plan for rotation should be 
established. When 4 man can see only being killed or wounded as the only 
reasons for relief, it seriously damages morale. 


_"A1L conveniences, i. e., cigarettes, warm meals, proper clothing 
and equipment all were factors in contributing to morale. _ : 


"Selection of platoon leaders from enlisted men with combat 
experience would provide strong leadership. Men resented 90 day wonders 
who did everything by the book. They should be taught to be practical in 
accomplishing a mission." | | | 


| “When combat is necessary, -the men engaged in such combat must have 
better orientation on why they are fighting. They must understand what cause 
they support. ae aa ae 


"Leaders must be chosen who can inspire this cause. The physically 
strong are often the worst officers because they are mentally weak many times. 


"Rotation during combat was not often, if ever. Most times we never 
knew when we might be relieved, if at all. Men should know their wit will 
be on the line 2 weeks and off for 1, or some such plan." 
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| "Combat morale hinges on a number of things: (1) A feeling of being 
adequately trained (more than 12 weeks basic) 3 (2) Information on scbpeeege = 
give the men at squad level all the information available (time aac ing e 
that will be of any use to him -- not just let him follow somebody ou a get 
shot; (3) The Marines seem to lay more 'public! stress on it ins 
else -- the assurance that no man will be deserted -- ever; ( e 
of speedy, efficient hospital service." 


i ies in its officers. The men 
(The key to a successful combat outfit lies in 1 
who made the best officers were those who came up from the ranks a 
those who had combat experience. Also Peet a ae ae eee 
4 of the men who are under hin. o do this he m : 
rips to his men and treat them as though he were on the same level (socially) 


as they. 


j ini } } fficer and have faith in his 
"I+ is my opinion that if men like an 0 : 
ability as a combat leader, they will be an efficient outfit and of high 


are 'The only combat rotation that I know about is when the company was 


pulled off the line and sent back for a three day rest period. I can only say © 
that it was welcomed by all." 


j dangerous job 

NI believe that new replacements should not be given a 
or sent out on patrol till they have had a chance to get acquainted with eee : 
men they are to fight with and a chance to get accustomed to their surrounding 


and conditions of battle. 


| i tructions in map 

"I believe that all the men should have more ins 

reading and compass reading. This.is one subject that 99 pelgaietes a ee 
did not know, including the officers. Too many times = were lost and no 
seemed to know where we were going or how to ge theres 


j j After 
"I think 30 days at a time is long enough for a man in combat. 
that he starts to think esout the law of averages and starts to gt — 
next shell has his name on it, and he sees too many of his oar aie 
killed and no rest or peace of mind. Put all these together gee ts 7 
man pretty jumpy and keep it up long enough and the best will break. 


'As far as stating the endurance of anyone individual in combat 
duty, it is a very hard matter. 


'I have seen men whom I thought had a strong endurance who cracked up 
before a man that I judged was an average one. 


"T think a man should not be made to stay on the front line more than 
a month without relief, because under continuous firing he is bound to crack. 


"I think the morale of an American soldier is always high." 
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a "An infantryman must lose his ‘forgotten man status! a blue scarf _. 
‘won't do it. Don't mix colored with white troops, he must have confidence in 
It isn't any more difficult to sweat out a 


. barrage of anti-aircraft fire than it is to lie all afternoon under bursting 


88's. Let more troops take a-crack at the Infantry. 


_has basic training. He will learn the rest on the lines in 2 days, When 
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rotated to the rear, don't have him shining shoes and saluting a lot of brass 
who learned out of a book. 
of age. After all, it is only temporary. Don't break Non Coms. because some: 
others return from a hospital when the group that didn't get hit have carried 
the ball for months. As stated above, give him a break -- don't send him on 
beachhead after beachhead, attack after attack, until he sayS, as we used to, 


there are only two ways to get out -- without arm or leg or in a mattress 
cover." on 


"Any sensible plan for rotation will have to be based on the 
individual rather than on any certain period of time. Some system will have 
to be worked out whereby men that are beginning to be afraid to fight or very 
nervous before an attack are spotted and: removed from the fighting front. I 
have known men that were full of fight but remained on the front until near 
collapse and when they broke were tried for desertion. I would suggest that 
squad leaders be asked to report any men that had begun to show signs of 
fatigue to their platoon non-commissioned officer and that before a man was 
allowed to crack up that he be sent to the rear. This type are easily spotted 
as they are very white and nervous before an attack, very reluctant to get up 
and move forward after being pinned down by fire and get more nervous as they 
Stay on the lines. I am not in favor of the system used in World War II of 

returning men that had been wounded twice even though I was returned on that 
The men that stay on the front for long periods of time without going 
to the rear are much more in need than a'man that has been off the lines." 


"While in active combat our division was in the front lines for 127 
consecutive days. In that length of time I made several observations: a 
(1) Officers should take more notice of the men, their problems, and listen 
to the enlisted men's side of who should be given a rest. They are the ones 
most likely to detect who is going to crack up first. (2) Any group of men 
will have better morale if they know what the objective is. Too many get the 
Stock answer; we are so tiny a cog in a machine that the men shouldn't want to 
know the overall picture. This is an insult to a soldier's intelligence and’ 
tends to lessen his morale. (3) My biggest impression of what constitutes high 
high morale was the pride an individual soldier gets from knowing his job 
well. Knowing that he has been properly trained and has the best service 
units in the world backing him." | | 


"As to group loyalty; we were two years in the States before combat 
which made it very strong, but still,“when you lose buddies like that it hurts 
deep, and when (there are ~ed.) only a few left and only a couple in the 
platoon, it works on you wondering if you will be next. I think our biggest 
morale buster was the fact that we were fighting under strength so much of 
the time. Two squads to a platoon and sometimes not much more than two 


After all, a truck driver 


Give worthy men a chance for a commission regardless 
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-ed.) company, and still as big a objective and no reserves 
mga —— a gt have this knowledge (no res erves) nag 
don't quite have the push. Our first platoon was cut ae ogee a aa 
line two days because no reserves to get us out. I was = ae 2 a age 
what it means. We took our objective under strength and er a ee a 
us off. As to relieving any one man for a few days back O 4a cree 
I would rather think the entire company at once. Just er arte aa ae 
ica toto et Tt ee Seige ees » and going 

etween them. was W 

egg always scared me more than when the ses gor age te seg 
together. It's all right after you get into the oo of it ag 
you're thinking of it alone it works on you more. 


nes 
"The most respected officers to a group of green — ae gee 
that have had combat experience. A man with no comb ie tees cant man has to 
to enter combat will Listen to every Hor da go into conbat with less than three 
. is my opinion that no unit sho go int is 
oe a aoa that have had combat experience, and one of ee 


possible, should be the Company Commander." 


"During my combat tour I found that the best nage siectd pecs ae 
West Pointers or men with battlefield commissions . Heer sb eaten 
for training or experience. Too many officers were a se aa. 
always look to them for daring. Officers must lead an 


'IJ think the infantryman feels that he is about recipi vere fae 
in the Army. He goes hungry, Sleepless, and is always at dea hes cago 
he comes off line he must get good food, clean clothes, ee se pero oa 

creation passes. I think decorations could be passed ou . Becatec 3 ge 
ae times the brass took all the higher decorations and the lerto 
the men who really deserved them. 


e e » : | 
"J think that the most important part of training is weapons he 


men must know them all. Too many times men only knew their basic weapon. 


j ints than those 
"Cn point rotation the infantryman should get more poin 


in back of him." 


| think that the 
; d very good success in combat. Il 
fig Mig une we all thought to be the very best 


this were that we all 
tase eMart in Europe and the men were pound together by a loyalty to 


him and were, therefore, willing and able ate ee ee. eps ae 
. We had a few officers commissioned on ttle an 
radiate sae success than the 2nd. Lieutenants newly commissionea at Ft. Benning 


inion that hould be in combat as an 
"It is opinion that an infantry officer s pe in 
enlisted man nine be pelvis entrusted with the added ee of an 
officer when he, himself, knows nothing about actual combat. 
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"I think officers and N. C. 0. should spend more time with their men. 
Get acquainted with them, joke with them, and show an interest in their home 
problems. My platoon was fortunate in having these kind of men for leaders and 


- it is my belief that these men were a contributing factor in less casualties 


2770 
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among men trained in the platoon although we were later used as replacements 
for other platoons. Many of the men became leaders in other platoons such as 
Squad leaders and platoon sergeants. At least one of our men won his 
battlefield commission to platoon leader." 3 


"In regard to combat rotation, it is my belief that five months of 
‘combat is the maximum period that the average infantryman can endure and emerge 
mentally and physically sound. 


"In regard to selection and training of officers and improvement of 
morale, it is my belief that officers should have more training in the 
psychology of the men. It is extremely important to morale that an officer 
understand which men need encouragement and which men need firm discipline. 


"If it were possible to arrange for al11 platoon leaders to have a few 
days as an observer under actual combat before taking command, unfit officers 
would be eliminated and savings of lives of both officers and men would be 
effected." 7 


| "The pride of being a member of a company or division and the loyalty 
the‘'men felt to each other, of being a member of a team, was one of the 
greatest reasons a man would not quit and would force a man to stick it out. 
Especially if the men were the ones he had trained with or had been in a rough 
spot together. | 


"Tf it were possible to rotate one whole unit at a time, a company 
or larger unit, I believe it would help to build up morale. The men would 
want to stay 'till their buddies could go home with them and it sure would 
build up the team spirit. | 7 


"As for the training of officers as combat leaders, 1 would suggest 
that no one be commissioned unless he has had some experience as an enlisted 
men or attended a military school. Most college ROTC officers lack the common 
sense that is so necessary to be a good leader and just take ROTC training as 
another easy subject to get through college. Too many times the Cpl. or Set. 
was the platoon leader and the commissioned officer just would tag along as 


some lacked the take-charge training and experience." 


28 bibs 


| "IT think officers should be trained not to think they are God 
Almighty but as men with the ability to lead other men without creating a 
feeling of resentment. The best platoon leader I ever had knew just how to 
lead men both in and out of combat. He would never ask a man to do anything 
he would not do himself. Off duty he was a man among men, sharing the duties 
of foraging for water and sometimes food, seeing to it that those who shirked 
in any way suffered to some extent. What I mean is we were sort of like his 
sons. Those who would not help carry soon found themselves dry or hungry. 
When he gave an order everyone jumped but not from fear. I think the answer 
you seek lies within the men, themselves, and in their backgrounds. I never 
lost a day in combat and often stood long hours in bad spots watching because 


I did not trust someone else to do it." 
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"J can only answer for our platoon. In combat, the company is spread 
out too much for anyone to know too much about the morale of the rest of aes 
company. The morale wasn't always high. It depvended a lot on the nuriber o 
casualties and the amount of sleep the men got. Good leadership is very 
important for a high morale; rest is the next factor. Without rest, morale 
goes down. I believe that any combat rotation policy depends a lot wane 
enemy situation and how much fighting is being done. It's a very diffic 
policy to lay down and be fair to everyone. ° 


"T stayed in combat, volunteered for patrols, etc., because I believed 
that those who had attacked my country must be defeated. Further, we ag 
encountered occupied countries, such as Belgium and France, and slave laborers, 
who helped to fill us with hatred of the Germans. 


"Good morale in combat comes from a firm belief in the righteousness 
of the cause. Bravery comes from indignation." 


aT seve the success of any infantry outfit lies in the selection 
of its Praca N. C. O's. They do not have to be smart men ee saber 
the grade from what they learned from books or schools, but nee _ a = | 
knowledge of common sense. Your best officers are made from Non oe is 
have been in the field and under fire in 4ll conditions, who have live 
enlisted men and have known their wants and troubles. School sha ice pei 
officers should be made to live these conditions in combat with these iam 
before taking command of any unit under fire. Too many officers are p a 
in units in which they have never been trained. A platoon mre ee Se 
to his men if he was trained as a heavy weapon's man and is sent to a oa 
company. If he is a new officer from the -tates going into combat nylon 
leader of an experienced combat unit, he should be considered a pay se 
with no command until he has the confidence of the men, himself, an : 5 
Non Goms. Enlisted men or draftees will not follow a leader who he ae 
faith in. Morale is about the biggest factor in combat. Give him a ae 
breaks that will ease the tension built up from the hazards of war. ™m 7 
don't necessarily think of home if he's single but just likes to penned 
the noise and confusion where there are Lights and music, a bed to s er 2 : 
clean clothes, movies, women, something to drink and something gt! Ze 
can't get these, at least get him off the line to the rear where the sited 
a firing range where he can familiarize himself with other weapons. naan 
sometimes gets trigger happy going days without shooting, — is a goo y 
to get it out of your system without hurting your own men. 


j j j j the morale of a 
tI believe a rotation policy an excellent policy for 

combat soldier. It gives him a goal to hang on to and something to help the 
rough days pass---for one day in the definite future he will be out of the 
fighting. The Air Corps understood this but the infantry never did. 


"In state-side infantry training and also when out of combat an 
infantryman is always treated like a dog by his superiors and it seems he oe 
is treated with the respect that some other branches treat their personnel. 
is my belief that the infantry or other combat branches will never obtain et 
morale they hope to achieve as long as this condition exists. The toughest o 
training is necessary but the abuse and lack of consideration which I always 
observed given to the men in our company (probably division, as well) was over 
forgotten by these men. This condition does not make for high combat morale. 
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"The morale in our company was very high at all” (see below) times. 
It is interesting to note that the average age group in our company was 
Somewhere in the neighborhood of 20-21, which meant men with no strong ties; 
that is, wives, children, etc. Also, our division policy was excellent in 
sending troops to rest camps, etc., for one to three day periods. I cannot 


remember a week going by without being given a chance for at least a half-day 
'breather,! 


"* T do believe that high casualties within the company did have a 
serious morale effect, lasting for periods of several days to more than a week. 


This was due to strong group loyalty. But, morale always seemed to ‘bounce 
back. ™" : | is 


“TI am firmly convinced that the combat rotation plan now in effect in 

Korea is most inadequate. This plan, which rotates military personnel on an 
individual basis rather than a group basis, tends to lessen the efficiency 
and morale of the combat team. It is a proven fact that a front line unit 
that has trained, lived, and fought together over a lengthy period of time is 
more proficient, has higher morale, and is more experienced than.a unit that 
contains a large number of replacements, such as exist in Korea at the present 
time. | | 7 

"I think a rotation plan should be established which would rotate a 
regiment or a battalion at one time. 


"IT also believe that the older men of a combat unit should make every 
effort to help and advise a new replacement, They should make him believe that 
he is one of them and an important part of the combat team. This tends to 
heighten the morale and teamwork of the front line unit." 


"I would say after anyone has been in combat 18 months he is about 
ready to be sent back, depending, of course, how much time he has spent on the 
front lines. Some possibly can't stand it that long because their nerves might 
give out, which happened to several of our men. As you probably know, combat 
affects different men different ways; some get excited and don't even realize 
what they are doing. | 2 


"I would say friendship between the men does more to keep a person 
going than anything else. However, it does help to have a good leader, one 
that you think knows what he is doing. Lots of times an officer that isn't 
liked off the lines makes the best combat leader. I believe that an officer 


that has come up through the ranks makes the best one. We had two of them 


and they were both good leaders." 


"The most realistic viewpoint of platoon leadership replacement in 
combat is the promotion of the experienced platoon sergeant, or the creation of 
a temporary rating, where he may receive more pay for these duties. Many 
sergeants wouldn't want-a second lieutenant's commission. 


x 


Cr ne Te en ye , : 


but I also think confidential meetings of company comman 
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a length of combat time basis, 
"TI believe men should be rotated on et Sn ae me 
leaders should be held periodically, . se pt rb ypromnrag iy an aaron al 
._ 0. of any man they may have whom they believe 15 : 
aoe can ee become acclimated to combat and they should be sent aogton sei a 
rear outfit for their own welfare as well as the welfare of others w v 


depending upon him." 


In our outfit we received individual S day leaves from = Peigeo line 
quite often, which we looked forward on Just an tae a oe 
tillery was quite a rest. er you : 
i Scan oe things you did at home for pleasure, so just having the 


PX visit you once a week is quite a treat. 


I possibly could when the 
my avs went to church service as much as 1 | 
chaplain was mele I believe a good chaplain could really raise your morale 
better than anyone else when you felt blue and also scared. 


ing the war and getting home and, 


| to winn 
We always looked forward to nce if I lagged behind. 


as for myself, I always had a guilty conscie 


"J believe any person should be able to stand 12 months in combat and 


then be given lighter duty. 


"I disliked the hard training we had off of line weenie division, 
but that was what made the Third Division a good fighting outtivt. 


"You must remember that we were trained as a unit es erie a 
States before going into combat. That may explain why our face ice nt 
morale was above average. We did have good leaders and ae oS many monthas 
were in the service for as long as the war lasted, not jus montns 


"If combat men could be trained for officers, it ee a 
But, how many will take a commission knowing eb he will have g 
combat when he can just as easily be discharged’ 


"Rotation by units would be fine but the cost aes be es cogs 
fact, I do not think we have enough units for that even if = 0 aepetne 
Every man would prefer to fight with the men and leaders he know 


“This may sound crazy to you, but to pull back from a 
for a couple of days' rest is one thing I never Liked. eae Ree uP Sank 
knowing what was up there, made a man really sweat it a . e Pigecte 
get at least a week, the line is the best place; at least oug. ‘ 


| :n selectin toon Leaders and 
"More care should be exercised in selecting Pla 
Company Commanders. Too often the Platoon Leaders ee ae = 
actual experience and are not qualified to handle men in combat. : 
should be expected to be in a combat unit for more than one year. | 
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out he has eliminated 25 percent of his nightmare. 
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"After a long stretch of continuously being on the line, it seems 
that we had more casualties and the morale was much lower. The records show 
that my outfit was on the line for almost two months, two or three times, and 
from 20 to 30 days a number of times. | 


"I think a man fighting under fire for 7 or 8 days should be taken 
back to a rest area for 3 days, a place where he can relax, enjoy games of his 
likes, swimming, dancing, women (the morale booster)." 


"I attribute my ability to stand up and take it, first of all, to my 
youth. At the time we first went into combat I was the youngest man in my 
company. I was in very good physical condition. One of the most important : 
things, 1 think, I had an optimistic outlook on life. When things were bad, I 
felt they could be worse, or would soon get better. Before long I became aware 


_ of the fact that I was in an outfit that was to bear the brunt of the war. Not 


to my choosing, but seeing there was no other way out. 
make the best of it for myself and the men about me. Later I found this feeling 
developed into unit pride or ‘esprit de corps.' This, I sincerely believe, is 


an asset to any soldier, if you do not carry it to the fanatical extent of the. 
marines. | | 


I was determined to 


"As far as fear is concerned, I do not think that any one man is more 
afraid than another where real danger exists. Some can just control fear better 
than others. Some men have fear for things which are needless of fear, while 
others have fear only when there is cause. I think one a soldier finds this 
Many times I've had the 
impulse to run away and seek safety where I could find it and get away from it 
all, but every time I fought off this impulse." 


"I do think there should be a definite length of time for a man to 
stay in combat. (front line troops). We never knew whether we would be there 
for six months, a year, or two years, or until we were killed, which left us 
with nothing to look forward to. 


"I also think that combat men prefer an older officer. There were 
several very young officers (we had), the men could not follow them because 


they just did not, have confidence in them and looked upon them as only kids, 
which some of them were. | _ 7 7 


"These two suggestions, 1 believe, would improve the morale 
immeasureably.'"' 


"All men are not built.alike. Some can take more than others. 
is no exact time that a man can stay in combat. I think it is up to the 
platoon leaders to weed out men who are unfit or able for combat. Place 
in rear positions and bring up fresh men to replace them. I think a man is 
better off if he fights for a long stretch of time and then be taken off 
line permanently. It seems much harder to fight, then rest, and fight and rest. 
it's always harder to go on the line again. Those men coming out of combat 
after a long stretch should be placed in very rear positions, sent home and 
used in training camps, or be discharged, all depending on the length and 
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situation of the war. Officers should be ee ae aarti 

j are leaders and they should be capabie 0 . 
eigen men, common sense, and initiative should be ee 
Food, first class clothing, mail deliveries, tend to keep up rae ee 
officers give their men the situation, tell them what ee expec 3 
they will get more out of men than a dozen rumors will. 


and 


"T think there should be more battlefield commissions. 


"Pull back the men for two days with hot aor and baths every two 
or three weeks, for a mile or two behind front lines. 


n a lot more realistic training. As we. 


"They should try and give a ma most of them didn't last long because 


tting new men from the States, 
a ae Beaty fire they couldn't keep down, they wanted to see everything 


e-wise 
(which was quite a show to see to these new men, ee a ce 
soldier). We lost a lot of men, because they couldn ate bea ea aes oe 
supposed to. Instead of long hikes and fee eee aco age eee 
on actual combat, teach them just how it 1s. eave =e teach him cover and 
one who mows. Give a man more problems in ser roe any men unnecessarily. 
concealment and also the difference, So We Mon Lose 2°” oat be hard with 
They have just got to know all these things to stay alive. 
men, but be tough and make them understand. 


How to improve morale in a combat outfit: me peigehlag don y 
front lines and get it over with. That is what all com tor noite 
forward to. For example, we had to stay on the riggs seaagegcan A 
because of not having enough trained men to fight, an 


breaker. 


ations during bad and cold weather. 


"Second, we had to eat too many & F t improved while in the rest 


Our food was poor while on the front lines, bu 
area," 


"The ain thing in any outfit is discipline. 


"A long period of time to train together makes for a sae one eta 
a longer lasting outfit in combat. Any single unit that holds ghee ee Ge 
must be trained together for long peng . ine pAecragpa eet etan Hees 
the whole regiment or division shou e rotate ; eee 
i i j i Train the men together again, 

. As bring back one unit, fill 1t up. 
te back, eee have a real fighting team. Rotate es i Sara pe 
outfit, and you have lost a good combat man, as his desire to 11g 


outfit is gone." 


"Ttts very hard to say how long a fellow can take it before he 15s 


through. Very seldom there is two fellows alike. I figure os ; ee 
unless the outfit gets a pretty bad beating to start with. % eure Pcie 

lose from one-third to one-half of their men in their company in fai oe 
month. Then the law of averages starts working on the men. It gets 


times. 
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mingle with the G. 


"Companies should be changed fairly often for a couple of days' rest. 
Too long on the line starts to break the morale. : 


"I figure more officers should come from the line companies. Then 
you can tell what a fellow is made of. Then your men will fight and stick 
together better." | 


"J think a good rotation would be not to keep a man in combat over 
six months.- Pull him back for a different duty, and training for other branches 
other than infantry. 


"T think a good officer or leader would be a quick thinking man, and 
well liked by his men. One that wouldn't send his men where he, himself, 
wouldn't go. If he shows he isn't afraid, the men will go farther and fight 
longer. | | 


"To keep morale built, would have just so many months of front line 
for aman. Pull him back and assign to other duties. I believe more lives 
would be saved and (there would be -ed.) braver men. They would have something 
to look forward for. After so long you get to where you don't care if you 
live or die." 7 


"In any squad-unit within a platoon, if half or more of the unit 
become casualties, the remaining members of the unit should be rotated, given 
a rest or respite preferably near the action area, be rested and given added 
responsibilities--if possible an advancement in rank. 


"Two hundred fifty actual combat days should make for eligibility for 
rotation; less, if the squad unit has been severely battered, A man should be 
rotated if after successive combat actions he shows deficiency in working with 
the squad unit. (Some men have no business in the infantry. They might prove 
thrice more valuable elsewhere.) | | 


"After an officer has been commissioned, he should serve as either 
a private or non-commissioned officer in the ranks of a basic training company 
to which he may or may not be later connected. He should eat, sleep, and 
I. for approximately a month. An officer who is exempt 
should be so only if he has served as a non-com or as a private. OCS training 
and the above training are’ not or would not be similar. 7 


"Don't hold back the production of proven weapons, equipment; food 
should be provided not only for its vitamins and caloric content but also for 
taste." ae in _ 


| 'The combat rotation should be continued. Also, when an outfit is 
hard-hit, it should be relieved temporarily by another outfit, so as to enable 
them to rest and clean up. Also, replacements and the former outfit should | 
practice combat problems together, and work as a team. 
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the line one or two weeks, then take a rest. 
‘ine, the man is more nervous than if he had stayed without a rest. 


"If more church services were held it would give the soldiers more 
faith and courage. 


"Any soldier who shows Signs of battle fatigue is endangering the : 
lives of others; therefore, he should be sent to the rear rest lines to work. 


'The policy while I was in was to place a man at the bottom of his 
grade for rotation if he accepted battlefield promotion}; this kept many good 
men from becoming leaders. They also refused promotion because they had to 
stay over one year longer, at least. It was my experience that the men given 
these promotions made the better leaders. 


"Too much discrimination is shown in judging the breaking point of an 
officer and an enlisted man. The officer was relieved when he asked to be; the 
enlisted man was considered yellow sf he asked for relief. As a result too 
many men were kept on front lines while men considered not such good fighters 
were kept in the rear. This resulted in many men breaking that would not have 
done so if given proper relief." 


A man will fight while he is on 
Going back to combat or on the 

It would 

be better to tell a man to go on the line for 1 month, 2 months ; or longer, and 
only resting when he is on supporting reserve area on the line, then take him 
off the line for the same amount of combat time he has put in.' 


"There is no answer for rotation. 


"Don't immediately separate buddies, for known confidence in battle 
is very important. Knowing that a certain unit will be where it's supposed 
to be. 


"Don't send replacements while actually engaged with enemy. While 
withdrawn give them about two weeks to get acquainted and build up confidence 
and training. Never think you know everything; and anything new must be 
passed on. 


"Tn some manner an officer must be proven to his men before going 
into combat. Otherwise, a platoon sergeant or even 4 corporal may be more 
depended upon. Also, promotion and commission must be given up front, for the 
simple reason the platoon leader or company commander 1S new and his qualities 
unknown to his men. 


"Rotation should be worked out, but this sending front line troops 
to rear echelon for a spell, then expect them to go back to the front lines, 
is no good." 
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"Tt is my belief that an infantryman would look forward to a rotation 
plan that would take him off the line after an extended stretch of combat, 


_.even though he were to be placed in an artillery outfit (which he looks upon 


as being rear echelon), or some other less hazardous job back of the lines, 
and not necessarily sent home. | 


"T also believe that the selection and training of officers should 
be made from combat-tested enlisted men, who have proven their courage and 
their ability as leaders, under fire. | | 


"As for morale, it could be bolstered if the men knew they had a 
sound rotation plan to look forward to and if they were not on the line for 
too long a stretch at a time." — | 
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